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ART. XXIV,—HISTORY AND ANALYSIS OF A BARK USED 
ON THE COAST OF AFRICA, FOR THE DETECTION OF 
WITCHES. 


By C. A. Sanros. 


Tarovex the kindness of Moses Sheppard, Esq. of Bal- 
timore, the writer was presented with a parcel of this bark, 
and on account of its interesting nature, and the attention 
it has received from missionaries and others on the coast of 
Africa, it was presumed that the present paper would be 
interesting, and consequently has been prepared. 

It is said that when a person is charged with witchcraft, 
he is compelled to drink a decoction of the bark; if death 
ensues, proof of guilt is afforded ; if, however, he recovers 
from its effects, he is considered innocent. 

Its application does not end here, but unhappily, it fur- 
nishes a means of gratifying private revenge, and nume- 
rous are the cases in which an enemy is accused of sorcery, 
and the administration of the fatal draught terminates his 
existence. 

In a number of the published communications and pri- 
vate journals of the missionaries, and other writers in 
Africa, the use of this Saucy Bark or Gidu is denounced as 
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98 SAUCY BARK. 


a great moral evil, and many instances of its fatal effects 
narrated. 

The bark is in pieces which are concavo-convex, from 
four to eight inches in length, and half an inch in thick- 
ness. It has an astringent taste, and is devoid of odour. It 
has the sp. gr. of 1.054. It consists of the bark proper, and 
epidermis. The latter is of a dull red colour, and is cha- 
racterized by large veins, deep fissures, and abundant 
whitish, warty excrescences. 

On breaking transversely, and examining the bark, it is 
found to consist of longitudinal and perfectly cylindrical 
fibres, closely compressed, and somewhat lighter in colour 
than the portion encompassing them. 

The part directly beneath the epidermis has a reddish 
hue, which gradually becomes less deep, until it is blended 
with the fawn-colored portion near the under surface. 

The powder, when snuffed up the nostrils, produces vio- 
lent sneezing, accompanied with much distress about the 
head and great contraction of the pupils. 

No detailed and accurate account of its effects on the hu- 
man economy has as yet come under the observation of the 
writer, but it is said to produce vomiting, redness and gla- 
zing of the eyes,and loss of the power of contracting the mus- 
cles throughout the body,so that, when the poison has fairly 
commenced its action on the system, the sufferer is incapa- 
ble of standing or walking, and the head rolls heavily about 
the breast and shoulders. 

On inferior animals, a decoction of the Saucy Bark caused 
alternate dilation and contraction of the pupils, appearance 
of delirium, violent retching, vomiting, symptoms of teta- 
nus, and finally, death. 

Chemical Examination. 

An infusion was prepared from the contused bark, which, 
when filtered was clear and of a red colour. With a solu- 
tion of gelatin, tannic acid was indicated. The presence 
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of tannin was further confirmed by the sesquichloride of 
iron. The precipitate thus occurring is of a greenish-black 
colour, and is consequently identical with that existing in 
the tea-plant, kino, &c. 

Sub-acetate of lead precipitates gum in great abundance. 
Nitrate of silver and proto-chloride of tin also precipitate the 
infusion, the former of a dark brown, the latter of a dirty 
white colour. 

Tincture of iodine did not evidence the presence of starch. 

Water added to a tincture, prepared with strong alcohol, 
precipitates resin in quantity. 

A reddish, resinous and brittle extract is obtained by the 
evaporation of the tincture. 

The bark was treated with sulphuric ether, and the dark 
red tincture permitted to evaporate spontaneously, in order 
to ascertain the presence of fixed oil, but the dryness of the 
extract and entire freedom from greasiness afforded contrary 
evidence. | 

The ethereal extract was acted upon byalcohol, and, ap- 
parently a perfect solution obtained, but after filtration, a 
green substance remained on the filter. This was found to 
be insipid and destitute of odour, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The solutions in the last 
mentioned menstrua are precipitated by water, which 
facts, in connection with the foregoing properties, cause it 
to be regarded as chlorophylle. 

In the alcoholic solution of chlorophylle, a small amount 
of a white matter was observed deposited. On boiling, it 
was re-dissolved, and when the temperature had become 
reduced, was again thrown down. The quantity was so 
small that it could not readily be further experimented with, 
but is presumed to have been wax. 

The bark was subjected to distillation, without obtaining 
volatile oil, or any indication of its existence. 

A clear lixivium was prepared from the ashes of the 
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100 SAUCY BARK. 


bark. In this potassa was recognized by tartaric acid and 
chloride of platinum. 

Soda was evidenced by the deposition of the antimoniate 
of soda on the addition of a solution of the antimoniate of 
potassa. 

Lime was indicated by the oxalate of ammonia. 

Iron by the ferrocyanuret of potassium. 

Finally, magnesia was tested for by adding a solution of 
phosphate of soda, and, on subsequently dropping in water 
of ammonia, a crystalline precipitate consisting of the phos- 
phate of magnesia and ammonia subsided. 

With a view of isolating the principle giving activity to 
this bark, an ounce and a half was boiled with water, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and to the filtered liquid water 
of ammonia was added. 

The purple deposit was washed, dried and mixed with 
animal charcoal, and in this state treated with boiling al- 
cohol. On evaporating the alcoholic solution, a small 
amount of acicular crystals were obtained. 

Again, the bark was exhausted by displacement with 
alcohol, and evaporated till reduced to a syrupy consist- 
ence. 

Quicklime was now intimately mixed with it, and the 
whole permitted to remain on the sand-bath until perfectly 
dry. The powder was then boiled with alcohol, and the 
residue after the evaporation of the spirit was a few grains 
of a crystalline matter, having a white colour and nausea- 
ting taste. 

The minute amount of the products of these experiments 
did not admit of a satisfactory examination of their nature, 
but were proved to be poisonous by the effects following 
their administration to animals. 

The principle upon which M. Lebourdais has recently 
separated alkaloids from crude substances was now em- 
ployed. 

Some washed and pure animal charcoal was packed in 
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a displacer, and a diluted tincture of the Saucy Bark passed 
slowly through. 

The charcoal was afterwards washed, dried, and boiled 
with absolute alcohol. 

Evaporation revealed a crystalline matter associated with 
resin, a spirituous solution of this substance did not effect 
litmus or turmerie paper. It was found to be deleterious to 
life, and its effects on the animal economy were similar to 
those produced by the Gidu. 

The want of material prevented further research, and it 
is a subject of regret that the writer was not in possession 
of a quantity of bark sufficient to have allowed a more 
complete analysis, and especially to have ascertained the 
nature of the principle which has been so destructive to 
human life. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the kernel of the 
fruit* of the Cubera Tanghin,t a tree growing in Mada- 
gascar, on the eastern coast of Africa, is employed in that 
island for the same purpose as the Saucy Bark is on the 
western coast. 

Its activity as a poison is very extreme, as one kernel 
though containing less than a cubic inch of substance, is 
capable of destroying more than twenty persons. 

Moreover, the symptoms preceding and occurring at 
death are similar to those produced by the bark. 

From these facts there is great probability that the trees 
producing the several articles are allied. 

At present, however, there is no certainty, but it is left 
to the decision which will be the result of more mature 


knowledge. 


* Analysed by Henry & Olivier—Journal De Pharmacie, t. x. p. 49. 
t Curtis’ Bot. Mag., vol. iv. tabula 2968. 
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REVIEW. 


ART. XXV.—CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MANIPULA- 
TIONS; A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico-Mechanical 
Operations of the Laboratory, containing a complete description of 
the most approved apparatus, with instructions as to their applica- 
tion and management, both in manufacturing processes and in the 
more exact details of analysis and accurate research, For the use 
of Chemists, Druggists, Teachers and Students. By CamMPBEL. 
Morrir, Practical and Analytic Chemist, author of Applied Chem- 
istry, &c.; assisted by ALeExanpER Muck.e, Chemical Assistant in 
Professor Booth’s Laboratory. With 423 engravings. Philadelphia, 
Lindsey & Blakiston, 1849. 


THE improvements which have taken place in the prac- 
tice of Pharmacy in the United States, and more especially 
in the city of Philadelphia since the establishment of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, is a subject of just pride 
for those who founded that association and have witnessed 
its steady prosperity. The school of Pharmacy which it 
formed, was fortunate in securing the services of two ac- 
complished teachers, Drs. Wood and Bache, and we cannot 
point to any scientific work written by native Americans, 
which placed us so entirely, by a simple effort, on the level 
of the best European information, and made accessible to 
the American public all the best lights of modern science 
in its particular department, as the Dispensatory of the 
United States. It was nota crude collection of raw ma- 
terials, but a well digested compend of all that was to be 
known on the subject, so completely assimilated to the end 
in view, as to be entitled to the praise of great ability, and 
even originality. The publication of that great work forms 
an era in the history of the profession of Pharmacy in 
America; and the College under whose auspices it was pre- 
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pared, may well take pride in its widely spread and increas- 
ing reputation. 

A thorough chemical and pharmaceutical education is 
now essential to the successful and reputable management 
of an apothecary’s shop and drug store, and the desire for 
the best scientific aid in his profession is felt by every in- 
genuous youth who applies himself to the business. The 
work, the title of which is prefixed to this article, is one that 
ought to be in the hands of every such student of Phar- 
macy and Chemistry, and contains a variety and amount of 
information for which he will seek in vain, in the professed 
Treatises on Chemistry. The author has had in his mind 
the admirable treatise of Professor Faraday on chemical 
manipulation, and has given in a condensed form nearly all 
that is valuable for ordinary use in that work, besides much 
original matter of his own, and much collected from other 
sources ; all which he has rendered far more useful and in- 
telligible by the aid of excellent figures. We cannot better 
praise the book or more effectually recommend it to the 
notice of our readers, than by selecting a few passages more 
particularly connected with our profession. 


Gas Furnaces. 


“ When coal gascan be commanded, it is far more conve- 
nient and economical, and by a particular arrangement 
may be made to yield heat enough for evaporation and 
ebullition in capsules, aud the different operations of digest- 
ing in bell glasses, &c. By the use of a large Argand burner 
fixed over the jet of the table blow-pipe, Fig. 5, we can ob- 
tain the power ofa blast. The admixture of the gas, in this 
way,with atmospheric air, increases the heat to such an ex- 
tent as to allow the ignition of precipitates in crucibles, and 
the almost entire dispensation of FuRNACE firesin table opera- 
tions, The arrangement by which these results are accom- 
plished, so as to avoid entirely the deposition of carbon on 
the bottoms of the vessels, is shown by Fig. 3. Bis a 
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cylinder of sheet copper, 
Fig. 3. stretched over the top of 
which, and fastened by an 
iron hoop, is a fine wire 
gauze, covered with fine 
gravel to protect it from 
wear and tear. In order to 
promote a more thorough 
admixture of the gas and 
atmospheric air, (which is 
affected in the chimney,) 
there is acoarse wire gauze 
diaphragm c. The gas pipe of flexible lead depending from, 
and connected by a gallows screw A, with the permanent 
hanger o, terminates in an Argand burner d. To prevent a 
scorching of the table, the burner and cylinder both rest 
upon a fluted plaster tile. The air enters through the open- 
ings in the lower circumference, being drawn up by the up- 
ward current of gas, which is let on and regulated by the 
stop-cock r; and the mixture thus formed passing through 
the upper fine wire gauze, above which it is ignited, should 
burn with a bluish flame. 

‘‘ Where the quantity of gas is too great for the amount 
of air adinitted, the flame will be white and smoky, but by 
regulating the supply of gas, the due proportion for a blue 
flame will be easily attained. Now, to attain a blue flame 
from a cylinder of large diameter, a considerable quantity 
of gas will be requisite, and hence an economical advantage 
s gained by employing cylinders of different diameters. 
In the same cylinder, also, where different quantities of heat 
are desired, the lower series of holes may be made large, 
and a ring of sheet-iron slid over them, by which the quan- 
tity of air admitted or regulated according to the quantity of 
gas consumed. The cylinders may be 24 to 5 inches diam- 
eter by 6—S8 inches in height; but by introducing several 
pieces of coarse gauze, c, at short distances apart, the height 
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may be diminished. The highest amount of heat produced 
by this apparatus is acherry-red by daylight. For burning 
off filters in a platinum crucible, a cylinder of 24 inches 
diameter is amply sufficient; but for heating larger vessels, 
such as capsules, those of 4—5 inches diameter are desira- 
ble. This mode of burning the gas presents the advantages 
of producing any degree of heat as high asa red, of not 
blackening vessels immersed in the flame, and of avoiding, 
with more certainty, the fracture of porcelain or glass ves- 
sels, from the diffusive character of the flame.’’ 

“The ring n, sliding upon the rod of the upright stand 24, 
serves asa support for a retort, capsule or crucible. A 
second chimney g placed over the crucible creates a uniform 
and constant draught. 

“The whole of this apparatus is movable, and when the 
space which it occupies upon the table is required for other 
purposes, it is only necessary to disconnect it from the 
hanger, and place the whole aside, to be as readily replaced 
again when wanted. 

“The introduction of gas into the room also allows the 
substitution of an economical table sand-bath (Fig. 4,) for 
the more cumbersome one described at pp. 30,31. It con- 


sists of a copper box B eighteen inches long, twelve inches 
wide and six inchesdeep. The top, which is ledged, projects 
over about an inch and forms the bed forthe sand. The 
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door c having a small semicircular opening at its base, is 
for the entrance of the gas pipe with an argand burner at- 
tached, as well also for the supply of air necessary to sus- 
tain combustion. The fire thus applied heats the sand on 
the top. The heated air has an exit through the circular 
aperture a, after having traversed the interior, which is di- 
vided lengthwise by the partition as represented by the dot- 
ted lines. The communication between the apartments is 
by an opening din the diaphragm. In this way we ob- 
tain a graduation of the temperature of the bath. The 
Swedish chemists improve upon this construction, by an- 
nexipg an apartment for drying filters and precipitates as 
well as for keeping liquids hot while filtering. 

“The blast or pneumatic table is an implement indispensi- 
ble to the chemist it being alike useful for bending glass tubes, 
blowing bulbsand other small apparatus, and for rapidly ef- 
fecting the decomposition and ignition of substances, which, 
for their fusion, would require an ordinary wind furnace. 
The most convenient form of this apparatus is shown by Fig. 


Fig. 5. 


5. The drawing is taken from one, in Professor Booth’s la- 
boratory, made by J. Bishop, machinist of thiscity. Itconsists 
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ofa brass cylinder piston 2, worked by a treadle which drives 
the air into alarge tin box enclosed ina frame-work 1 imme- 
diately under the top of thetable. From the front end of the 
box a tube rises through the table top, and terminating with 
its small jet within the interior of an Argand burner, urges 
the air directly upwards, producing a full fame. The Argand 
burner may be connected with a lamp or reservoir, contain- 
ing a solution of oil of turpentine, or alcohol, or 

witha gas pipe. In the former case,the burner Fig. 6. 
has a circular wick with a contrivance for adjust- 
ing its height. The latter, being neater, and ——»— 
always ready, is almost exclusively used in the 
laboratory, as giving a powerful flame which 
may be elevated or depressed at pleasure. With one of the 
new fashioned Argand gas burners as shown by Fig. 6, 
this table forms an excellent substitute for ordinary furnace 
operations. —( Encyclopedia of Chemistry.) 

“The Table Blow Pipe.—*This table may be used either 
with a Berzelius or Rose lamp, or the Argand gas burner. 
Gas, when furnished by public companies, is by far the 
most economical source of heat, and withal is powerful, 
readily manageable, and cleanly. For all the nicer ignitions, 
fluxions, and fusions it does away with the necessity of a 
furnace, which is less convenient, and requires tenfold the 
time for its action. In five minutes by the use of this im- 
plement, we can often satisfactorily complete processes 
which with a furnace would require an hour. This saving 
of time and fatigue is an important consideration when the 
operations areto be multiplied or rapidly repeated. It is ap- 
plicable to all the purposes of ignition, fusion, and fluxion of 
limited quantities of matter, and by ‘ driving the current of 
air obliquely and somewhat downward through the Argand 
burner, the process of cupellation may be accurately per- 
formed on three hundred grains of lead.’ ”’ 

“ When gas is used it is only necessary to bring the Argand 
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burner, Fig. 6, over the jet 3, Fig. 5, and to depress it. so 
Fg. 7. 


much that its orifice may extend a short way into the flame 


for heating a vessel of small surface, and still further for 
vessels of greater superficies. The gas being turned on and 
inflamed, the treadle is then worked with the foot, slowly 
at first, until the current of air thus forced up through the 
tube changes the white and quiet flame into one of a pale 
reddish tint and ragged outline. If too much air be driven 
through, the flame becomes bluish, and the heat becomes 
less intense. 


Desiccation of Solids. 


“ Those saline matters which readily yield all their wate 
by exposure may be reduced to powder or effloresced by 
subjecting them in thin layers to a draught of dry air which, 
if necessary, may be moderately heated. For this purpose 
as well as for that of drying crystals which do not effloresce, 
it is necessary in manufacturing laboratories to have a 
special apartment. This room should be smoothly plastered 
within, and need not be of large size. As a means of ven- 
tilation its opposite sides are pierced with small holes, 
which, to prevent the admission of dirt, are covered with 
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wire gauze. ‘The interior is fitted with trellis shelves for the 
support of the wooden frames, stretched over with white 
muslin, and upon which the substance rests between or 
upon, as may be required, folds of bibulous white paper. 
The heat is communicated by sheet iron flues proceeding 
from a stove placed outside of the enclosure, or by means 
of steam pipes fed by the generator. The temperatures ‘Sars 
should range from 75 to 100° F. Bay 


This apartment is also useful for pharmaceutical pur- as Be 
poses, for drying plants, roots, seeds, woods, &c. They ‘ ai 
may either be suspended or spread in thin layers upon ay: 
frames, and repeatedly turned for the purpose of exposing : %. 


fresh surfaces. 

The air chamber of the furnace may, to a limited extent, be 
made to replace this apartment, and in an experimental labo- 
ratory it is, together with the means mentioned in this chap- 
ter, sufficient for all purposes. 


~ 


As the salts effloresced as above still retain a little water, abe, 
they require to be repeatedly pressed between the folds of Pe Bn 
white paper until dampness ceases to be imparted to them, \ a 
Sometimes a previous trituration is necessary to facilitate We 
the process. 

Fig. 8. De 

Filters containing precipitates, after careful removal from de 
the funnel and compression between the folds of bibulous +P Bae 
paper, may be further dried in the same manner. Those, LPH 
however, which contain the results of analytic experiments ae i 
require more careful manipulation. For their treatment a Mbt = 
copper-plate oven is often used. It consists (Fig. 8) of a -e F 
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brass soldered copper box 7x9 inches, enveloped by a 
steam-tight jacket, in the door of which are vent holes for 
change of air. The water, or the olive oil which is used if 
the substance requires a heat higher than 212° for its desic- 
cation, is poured through the centre aperture at the top, but 
must not more than half fill the jacket. The lateral open- 
ing is for the reception of a thermometer, which is adjusted 
by means of a perforated cork, for facilitating the regula- 
tion of the temperatures. 

The watch glasses, plates, or capsules in which the sub- 
stances to be dried are placed, rest upon the perforated 
shelves in the interior. 

The thermometer will indicate with precision the tempe- 
rature of the bath, and care must be taken that the latter be 
not allowed to exceed the degree above which the body to 
be dried decomposes. 

When for any reason it is deemed inadvisable to remove 
the filter from the funnel, they may both be dried together 
in a hot air oven, Fig. 9. The apparatus shown in the cut 
is a copper double or single cased cylinder, with a 
movable cover, to facilitate the introduction of the Fig: 9- 
substances to be dried. Inits centre is acircular fF 
aperture for the reception of the thermometer by 
which the heat is regulated. A perforated dia- 
phragm serves as a support for the funnels, watch. | 
glasses, capsules or other vessels, and in order to <= 

| 
7 | 


promote the evaporation, a current of air through | © 
the interior is excited by means of the circular 
apertures in its upper and lower circumference. 
These baths are all heated over small furnaces 
or preferably over the gas lamp, a uniform heat 
being maintained by careful management of the flame. 
These extracts are fair specimens of the minute accuracy 
with which our author enters into details. He treats of the 
various operations of the laboratory under distinct heads, 
and enters fully into the most important particulars of eaci. 
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A very curious and interesting chapter is devoted to the 
application of the polarisation of light to the discovery of 
the strength of saccharine liquids, There is not a more 
beautiful example of the value of the most recondite and 
refined discoveries in science to the practical working man, 
than is furnished by this application. 

The following chapter possesses interest for the general 
student and we give it entire. 


Construction of Formulz. 


ALL compounds are either mechanical mixtures follow- 
ing no precise law, or consist of simpler bodies united in 
definite proportions agreeably to the laws of chemical at- 
traction. The latter may be represented by formule. 

There are many advantages attending the employment 
of formule, and nothing has tended to advance the science of 
chemistry further and more rapidly than their use. They 
convey to the eye, like pictures, a far clearer view of the 
nature of a compound than the most laboured description 
could effect. While they are established by analysis, their 
reaction tends to confirm or disprove its results. As they 
are pictorial representations, the memory may retain the 
composition of thousands of compounds, and yet not be 
overburthened. Isomorphous bases may be thrown to- 
gether under a short and general expression, and thus sub- 
stances, often differing widely in external properties, are 
brought into natural groups, a result to which the analysis 
of a body would never lead without the formula. 

When a definite compound has been separated by analy- 
sis into its constituent parts, their relative proportion is gen- 
erally expressed in per centages, but such a mode of expres- 
sion does not convey a clear idea of the chemical nature of 
the body, ascompared with other compounds, containing the 
same or allied constituents. The per centage composition 
is usually given as simply expressing the results of analysis. 
To ascertain the nature of the union among the constituents, 
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agreeably to the received laws of affinity, they must be re- 
duced from their per centage proportion to the proportions 
of their equivalents. If any one of the constituents hap- 
pens to express in the per centage results, the combining 
weight of that body, the others will also express their com- 
bining weights or multiples of them. Or if any one can 
be multiplied or divided by any number, which will give 
the combining weight of that body, the others multiplied 
or divided by the same number, (in order to keep up the 
same proportion as in the per centage results,) will express 
their combining weight or multiples of them. 

“Thus the analysis of carbonate of lime, according to 
Dumas (1,) and Erdman and Marchand (2,) gives— 

1 2 +8 
Lime 56.06 56 
Carbonicacid 43.94 44 
100.00 100 

“If the 44 carbonic acid be divided by 2, it gives the 
combining weight of one equiv. of the acid; and the lime 
if divided also by 2, gives the combining weight of one 
equiv. of it. It is, therefore, composed of 1 equiv. of each 
constituent. Again, if 56 be divided by thecombining weight 
of lime, 28, the result is 2; and 44 divided by the combin- 
ing weight of the acid, likewise gives 2. The proportion 
between the equivs. is,'therefore 2:2, or reduced to the 
lowest term 1: 1. 

“Now since the per centage composition expresses the 
proportion between the combining weights of the constitu- 
ents, if each constituent be divided by its combining 
weight, the result will be the proportion between the num- 
ber of equivalents in the compound. 

** Then the lowest of these numbers divided by itself gives 
unity ; and the others divided by the same number will ex- 
press the proportion between all the equivalents, and gen- 
erally in whole numbers, if the analysis has been correct. 
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Thus the analysis of blue vitriol, by Berzelius gives the 
following numbers in the Ist column, expressed in 100 
parts. 
Oxide of copper 32.13 0.803 1018 1 
Sulphuric acid 31.57 0.789 1000 1 
Water 36.30 4.0333 5.111 5 

“ The constituents being severally divided by their com- 
bining weights, the numbers in the 2d column result ; and 
by dividing each of these by 0.789, we get the 3d column, 
which, by making a slight allowance for the imperfections 
of analysis, gives the proportions between the equivalents 
1:13: 5. 

“ Having determined the number of equivalents, a for- 
mula is easily established, which in the case of carbonate of 
lime is CaO,CO,, and of blue vitriol CuO,SO,+5HO. Now 
the per centage composition of dry or anhydrous sulphate of 
copper is 50 oxide of copper and 50 sulphuric acid. If we 
compare it with the per centage composition of blue vitriol, 
the relation between them is not readily seen; and in the 
case of many other substances, no relation whatever can be 
detected ; but if the formule deduced from each analysis be 
compared, their relation is at once evident, for we perceive 
that the blue vitriol contains 5 equivalents of water, which 
the other does not, and that otherwise they are one and the 
same substance. 

“The silicates form a numerous class of crystallized 
minerals, whose formula may be established by the forego. 
ing method, or by determining the quantity of oxygen in 
each element, and bringing these quantities into whole 
numbers, those of the isomorphic bases being added 
together. It is, perhaps, a more convenient method for 
these bodies than the preceding. 

The construction of the formula for an organic body de- 
pends on precisely the same principles, and is ascertained 
by a similar process; but there is a peculiarity in the for- 
mula of organic bodies, which is rarely met with in mineral 
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substances. Thus the analysis of olefiant gas gives as its 
formula CH ; but from its density and other cirenmstances 
it should be C,H, or C,H,. The formula deduced from the 
analysis of sugar is CHO, but it decomposes into alcohol and 
carbonic acid, and, therefore, either C.H;04+CO,—C,;H;0, 
ought to be the formula, or C,H,O, or C,2H1.0,2, which last, 
indeed, is most generally received. A formula may also be 
doubled or trebled, if viewed as a bibasic or tribasic acid. 
Therefore, after determining the simplest formula for an 
organic body, its more rational formula is determined by 
the specific gravity of its vapour, by its mode of combining 
with bases or acids, or by its metamorphoses.”’ 

Our limits forbid us from making further extracts. Those 
which we have given will we hope induce our readers to 
possess themselves of the book which should be the vade 
mecum of the chemical student. 


ART. XXVI.—REMARKS ON OLEO-RESINOUS ETHEREAL EX- 
TRACTS, THEIR PREPARATION, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
THEY OFFER TO THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 


By Procter, Jr. 


Quire a number of drugs owe their medicinal activity 
and value to the existence among their constituents of a 
resin and volatile oil,and these frequently exist in such 
quantity as to yield fluid, or semi-fluid extracts when the 
ethereal tinctures of the drugs are evaporated. Cubebs 
Black Pepper, Cardamoms, Ginger, Worm-seed and Pella- 
tory are among these. In volume 18, page 167 of this 
Journal,the writer published an essay on “ the Ethereal Ex- 
tract of Cubebs,”’ a preparation which has since met, to a 
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considerable extent, the approval of physicians, and it re- 
presents, So completely, the medicinal power of the drug, 
that nothing is left to be desired. 
me os The simplest means of preparing these 
atone | extracts is to place the substance to be ex- 
\ tracted, in powder, in a tin displacer, such 
| as Fig 10, allowing sulphuric ether to perco- 
ee 4 late slowly through it until the tincture that 
| lle has passed equals twice the weight of the 
A | substance, when much soluble matter is 
| 


yielded, as is the case with cubebs, or only 
once the weight of the substance if the ex- 
tract is small, as in the instance of ginger. 
The tincture may now be evaporated spon- 
taneously to obtain the extract, in which 
h case the ether is lost, or it may be introduced 
into a distillatory apparatus heated by a 
B water bath at 120 degrees,until seven-eighths 
of the ether is regained, when the residue 
by exposure in a capsule loses the remains 
__ _—_J of the ether, and is ready for use. 

The ethereal extract of black pepper deposits a consider- 
able amount of piperin by standing, which may be removed, 
as the active properties of the pepper reside in the fluid 
oleo-resin. 

The ethereal extract of cubebs, by long standing, especi- 
ally in cold weather, will deposit crystals of cubebin and a 
waxy matter. The latter is of no value, and the former 
may be easily redissolved by gently heating the extract, by 
dipping the bottle containing it in warm water, occasionally 
agitating it. 

The ethereal extract of capsicum isa dark reddish brown 
liquid, having the same consistence as that of cubebs, and 
an intensely pungent, burning taste. This extract has, so far 
as Iam acquainted, never been applied in medicine, It 
may advantageously be used for internal administration, 
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preciseiy in the manner that the so-called oil of black pep- 
per is used, which is an analagous preparation. For exter- 
nal use, as a rubefacient either per se, or admixed with 
other substances, it would present several advantages. 

The ethereal extracts of chenopodium and semen contra, 
are undoubtedly worthy of attention; they have a semi- 
fluid butyraceousconsistence consisting of volatile oil, resin, 
and chlorophylle, and that of semen contra contains santa- 
nin also. 

The ethereal extract of ginger is already known in French 
Pharmacy under the name of piperoid of ginger, and was 
proposed by M. Beral as the basis of several preparations 
of the drug. 

The ethereal extract of cardamom seeds is well deserving 
of attention. These seeds contain about 10 per cent of a 
fluid fixed oil, and 4.6 per cent of volatile oil, the latter being 
the desirable portion. The pure volatile oil soon changes by 
exposure to the air, and loses its fragrance; but when 
mixed with the fixed oil it is much more permanent, and 
may be applied in various ways as an aromatic, to powders, 
to emulsions, and probably would afford a good substitute 
for the powdered cardamom (which is rarely sufficiently 
fine,) for introduction into the extract of colocynth. 

The ethereal extract of pellatory (Anthemis pyrethrum) 
is semi-fluid, or almost fluid, and possesses the curative pro- 
perties of the drug in a very condensed form. It is an ad- 
mirable application for paralyzing or numbing the dental 
nerves in decayed teeth—and is more manageable than the 
alcoholic extract, which has been used in this city. 

With the permission of the publishers, I have annexed 
hereto, the description of an apparatus for extracting 
with ether, suggested by Dr. Mohr, one of the authors of 
Mohr & Redwood’s Practical Pharmacy, from which work 
it is taken. 

“Figs. 11,12,and 13 represent this apparatus, which con- 
sists of a two-necked Woulf’s bottle, (fig. 11, P,) into the cen- 
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tral mouth of which the metallic vessel (R, fig. 12) is fitted 
by means of a cork. 
The vessel R consists of a metallic cylinder (a, figs. 11 


1 
and 12,) having a perforated strainer (x) near the bottom, 
and terminating with a funnel-neck, to admit of its being 
. fitted into the Woulf’s bottle. This cylinder is surrounded 
by a second cylinder (6,) the space between them being in- 
P tended to contain either hot or cold water. In the top of , ee 
the inner cylinder (a) a slightly conical vessel (c) is made #- 
Fig. 11. 
L 
| 
~ 
| 
. 
Arranatus ror Making Erarneat Tinctures. j 
to fit air-tight, as shown in the drawing. This vessel (c) is Hy a 
intended to be used as a condensing apparatus, and for this Se i 
purpose it is filled with cold water. From the second or i J 
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lateral opening of the Woulf’s bottle, a glass or tin tube 
Fig. 13. (d) is carried to the upper part of 
= the cylinder a, where it is inserted, 
as shown in fig. 13. The cold 
water in the vessel c is renewed 
through the pipe e, which conducts 
it to the bottom, while the warm 
water runs off from the top through 
the pipe f. Hot or cold water is renewed to the space 
between the two cylinders (R,) by the tube-funnel 4, and 
the water from this space overflows into g, and is carried 
off together with that from f. The tube 4 is inserted through 
a perforated cork at 7, so that, by turning the tube down- 
wards, the water from the space between the cylinders can 
be thus allowed to run off. 

The method of operating with this apparatus will now 
be easily understood. ‘The substance, in coarse powder, is 
placed upon the perforated strainer in the space marked R; 
(fig. 12,) over a piece of flannel, cut to the size of the 
strainer. Ether is now poured over the substance to be 
operated upon, and allowed to percolate through it and run 
into the Woulf’s bottle. The tube d is fixed in its place, 
and cold water is introduced into the space between the 
cylinders a and 8, and into the vessel c. The bottle is now 
immersed in hot water, so as to cause the ether which has 
run into it to boil ; and the vapour passing through the tube 
d into the upper part of the vessel R, is condensed there hy 
the action of the surrounding cold water, and again passes 
in the liquid state through the substance to be exhausted. 
This circulation of the ether may be continued, without 
loss, until the solid substance is completely exhausted, which 
will be indicated by the ether dropping into the bottle 
colourless. 

The extraction is in this way effected very rapidly. The 
following resuits were obtained from the treatment of eight 
ounces of worme-seed with ether. The worm-seed, in coarse 
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powder, was put iuto the cylinder at R, and eight ounces 
of ether poured over it. The ether was nearly all absorbed 
by the powder, and scarcely anything passed into the bottle 
below: four ounces more of ether was therefore added, 
when a strongly-coloured solution passed. Heat was now 
applied, so as to boil and evaporate the ether, and in a few 
minutes afterwards a deep green liquor began to drop from 
the cylinder. As the heat was continued and increased 
the returning liquor increased in quantity, so as to run ina 
stream, until the perfect exhaustion of the worm-seed was 
indicated by the return of colourless ether, The apparatus 
was now taken out of the warm water, and allowed to 
cool. The cold water was in the next place removed from 
the space between the cylinders a and b, by turning down 
the tube A, and the water was also emptied out of the con- 
denser (c.) The tube d was removed, the neck of the bot- 
tle into which this had been inserted being at the same time 
closed with a cork ; while from the opening into the cylin- 
der, where the other end of the tube d had been inserted, 
a tube was fixed connecting it with a Liebig’s condenser. 
Hot water was now poured through the funnel and tube A 
into the space between the cylinders, which, heating and 
vaporising the ether with which the powder was saturated, 
caused it to distil over through the condenser. ‘This being 
completed, the vessel R and its appendages was removed 
from the Woulf’s bottle, and a tube made to connect the 
mouth of the bottle with the Liebig’s condenser; when hot 
water being again applied to the bottle, the ether distilled 
off, until a syrupy liquor was left, which was finally evapo- 
rated to the consistence of butter in a porcelain dish. 

The eight ounces of worm-seed was thus completely ex- 
hausted in an hour and a half, with twelve ounces of ether, 
of which nine ounces was again recovered by distillation, 
and the resulting extract weighed ten drachms. With 
greater care in the condensation of the ether, I think ano- 
ther ounce might have been recovered. 
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This apparatus may also be applied in the process of ex- 
traction with spirit ; but in this case it is necessary to apply 
more heat, by using a solution of chloride of calcium or a 
sand-bath. 

If the principle of this apparatus were carried out on the 
large scale, and a metallic vessel employed instead of the 
glass bottle, the exhaustion of sabadilla-seeds, and even of 
bark, for the preparation of the alkaloids, might, no doubt, 
be accomplished with the smallest possible loss of alcohol. 


ART. XXVII.—PRACTICAL PHARMACY ; the arrangements, appa- 
ratus, and manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop’ and Labora- 
tory. By Francis Mour, Ph. D. Assessor Pharmacie of the Royal 
Prussian College of Medicine, Coblentz, and TurorniLus Repwoop, 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. American Edition, with numerous additions and 
over five hundred wood cuts. By Witt1am Procter, Jr., Professor 
of Pharmacy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Lea & 
Blanchard, 1849. pp. 550. 


[The want of a treatise on practical pharmacy, devoted 
to apparatus and manipulations, has long been a dissideratum 
both in England and the United States; it is therefore with 
pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to the work 
of Mohr & Redwood, which has just been issued by Messsrs. 
- Lea & Blanchard. The book has been received too late to 
give it now the examination it merits, which we promise 
shall be done in our next number; in lieu, however, we 
present a few extrects from the work which will give some 
idea of its character.—Eprrors. | 

“ Fig 14 represents a useful kind of stove, which may be 
fixed in the fire place either of the shop, or more con- 
veniently of a room adjoining the shop. it consists of a 
chemical furnace, drying closet, and boiler for the supply of 
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Fig. 14. 


Repwoop’s PHARMACEUTICAL STOVE. 


a. A. The furnace and ash-pit doors. 


B. 


c. 
D. 


oO. 


X. Z. 


Circular opening into the fire, for clearing the bars, inserting a 
tube, &c. 

Circular opening to the top of the furnace. 

The boiler. 

Circular opening into the boiler, with a dished cover, and water- 
joint. See fig. 15. 

The drying closet. 

A sliding door or damper, for opening or closing a communica- 
tion between the drying closet and ash-pit. 

The flue from the furnace fire. 

The steam-pipe 

Two branches from the steam-pipe. 

Channel for conveying air round the back of the fire into the 
drying closet. 

The tap for drawing water from the boiler. 

Tube for indicating the height of the water in the boiler. 

Gas pipe, with flexible tube, and burner. 

Cast iron front and top to furnace. 

11 
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hot water and steam, with provision for carrying steam or 
noxious vapours, from any process, up the chimney. 

Ihave arranged this furnace with a view to its being 
economically and easily constructed. The top plate X,and 
the front with doors and return ends Z, should be of cast 
iron, half an inch in thickness. It would be necessary to 
have patterns made in wood from which to make these 
castings, but if it be a consideration to construct it at the 
least possible cost, the front may be made of brick, thus dis- 
pensing with the outer cast iron case; and the doors for the 
furnace, ash-pit, and drying closet, may be bought ready 
made, at any ironmongers. The drying closet door is such 
as is commonly used for the oven fixed in kitchen ranges. 
The boiler D is also kept by most ironmongers. The draw- 
ing is made from one of those manufactured by the Carron 
Company of Thames Street, London; it is three feet six 
inches in length. The pipes for supplying and drawing off 
the water, and also the steam-pipes are attached in the 
usual manner. The supply of water to the boiler may be 
regulated by a cistern with a ball-cock, similar to those 
adopted for kitchen ranges, or by a ballor stone float in the 
boiler itself similar to those used with steam boilers. The 
former of these plans is perhaps the least expensive, and 
most easily effected in country places; it is, however, sub- 
ject to this objection, that in using the steam, a certain 
amount of pressure is required in the boiler, which will 
force the water into the supply cistern, and sometimes cause 
it to overflow there. This result may be obviated by having 
a stop-cock between the supply cistern and the boiler, so 
that when pressure is required, this communication may be 
cut off. In this case, and indeed under any circumstances, 
it would be desirable to have a glass tube O, for indicating 
the height of water in the boiler. One end of this tube is 
jnserted into the pipe of the tap N, and the other end com. 
municates by a piece of metallic tube with the upper part 
of the boiler. The opening E, in the top of the boiler, may 
have a dashed cover fitting on with a water-joint, as shown 
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in fig. 15. This would prevent the escape of steam under 
ordinary circumstances, and would act as a safety-valve by 


Fig. 15. 


allowing it to escape, if unusual pressure were applied, 
while at the same time it might be used as a water bath for 
the reception of an evaporating dish. The water joint 
would be inapplicable, however, if the steam were required 
to be used under more than a very slight pressure. It 
would be the most simple and inexpensive way of fitting 
the boiler, but tight joints and a proper safety-valve would 
render it more completely and generally useful, and would 
be necessary for some of the applications we are about to ; 
notice. The ash-pit door should be made to fit as close as 5 eo 
possible, so that the admission of air here may be shut off k 
at pleasure. The furnace door should be close to the top “" 3 
plate, as shown in the drawing; and there should be a small 
opening B, immediately over the furnace bars, to admit of 
the clearing of the bars with a poker, of sending a blast of 


2 


air into the fire from a bellows or blowing machine, of in- 

troducing a tube into the fire, warming a plaster spatula, 7 
&c. Between the drying closet and the ash-pit, there isa 7 
communication which may be opened or closed by means pf 


of the sliding door or darnper G, and at M, there is an air- 
channel passing round the back of the fire and under the 


boiler to the drying closet. The course of this air-channel ie 
is further shown in fig. 16 at F. When the furnace is in + A 
action, if the ash-pit door be shut, and the damper G drawn & rig 
out, the air supplied to the fire will be necessarily drawn from BF 
the drying closet, while fresh air, warmed by its proximity p ¥ : 
to the fire, will at the same time enter the closet through ti we 
the channel M. A constant current of warm dry air will 
thus be maintained through the drying closet, which will o ba} 
render it very efficient for the purposes to which it is ap. , y j 
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plied. The circular opening C, in the top of the furndce, 
will receive a pan, smal! still, or other similar vessel. De- 
coctions may be boiled in flat-bottomed saucepans merely 
placed on the hot plate over the flue, a little further back 
than the opening C. The top of the boiler may be used 
for any process to which it is applicable, requiring the heat 
of boiling water. 

“The iron plate forming the top of the drying closet at 
X, will have only the slight heat which it acquires by con- 
duction from the fire. Processes involving the liberation 
of noxious vapours, may be conveniently conducted here, as 
the vapours will pass up the chimney. The gas-burner 
and flexible tube, as shown in the drawing, may be re- 
quired in some processes of this description, as also the gas- 
furnace (fig. 20,) which is placed over the gas-burner, and 
forms a support for a dish, flask, or other vessel. In some 
cases, however, the furnace-hood, (fig. 16,) will be found 
to form a better arrangement for getting rid of noxious 
vapours. It is made of tin-plate, and is placed, as repre- 
sented, on the top of the furnace over the circular opening 
C, while the vessel from which vapours are disengaged 
stands a little in front of the opening. 


. Fig. 16. 
“Under these circum- 


stances, the vapours arising 
from the dish will be 
drawn into the furnace as 
indicated by the arrow. If 
the furnace be well con- 
structed, this effect will be 
complete; but, should 
there be any defect in the 
draught, it may be neces- 
sary to close the ash-pit 
door, in order to insure 
the desired result. 
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“ Fig. 16,represents a sec- 
tion of the pharmaceutical 
stove, through the fire place 
and boiler. It shows the ar- 
x rangement by which steam 
and other vapours are allow- 
ed to pass up the chimney, 
while the soot is prevented 
from falling down. This ar- 
rangement consists of two 
plates of iron, fixed as repre- 
sented at H, one against the 
back, and the other against 
the front wall of the chim- 


Fig. 17. 


ney. 
7 ©Thispharmaceutical stove 
will thus admit of many use- 
ful applications, even when 
constructed in the most sim- 
ple and inexpensive manner, 
with the water-joint valve. 
If, however, the joints be all 
lb made tight, and safety- 
valve, capable of sustaining 


Section or Paarmacevticat Srove. 4 pressure of three or four 


A. 
. The flue passing under the top 


. The communication between the 


The fire-place. pounds to the inch, be attach- 


plate of the furnace. to it, it would be suceptible 


. The flue passing underthe boiler. of still further appliances. 
. The boiler. 

. The steam-pip 
. The air channel leading to the boiler, which cannot be forced 


e with the branch I. The steam generated in the 


drying closet. through pipes, so as to be 


drying closet and the ash-pit. fully available for use, unless 


. The chimney plates for prevent- exposed to some pressure, 


ing the soot from falling on to ~ 
the furnace ' might, under the arrange- 


ments now contemplated, be used for making decoctions, 
warming a drying closet, supplying distilled water, and 
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finally for warming the shop. The means of applying it 
for the three first-named purposes, will be described under 
the head of Steam Apparatus for the Laboratory.” 


“Gas and Alcohol Lamps.—In the greater number of dis- 
pensing establishments the range of operations requiring 
heat is very limited, and the space for operating confined 
chiefly to the shop. To these the possession of gas, and 
alcohol lamps, is invaluable. Where gas is to be had, gas- 
burners should be used in preference to all other lamps, as 
safer, more economical, and far more conveniently managed. 


““Gas has long been used for 
heating purposes, but its smoki- 
ness was a serious objection to 
its use until the suggestion of 
Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, was 
carried into practice. This con- 
sists in burning it after admix- 
ture with atmospheric air. A 
wire gauze is stretched across the 
top of a tinned iron cylinder, into 
which, at its lower and open end, 
the gas enters from a jet and 
mixes with the airas it rises. The 
mixture is ignited above the 
gauze and burns with a clear 
bluish flame. Fig. 18 shows the 
manner in which this is effected. 

‘“‘The original cylinder of Sir A. 
Robinson was thirty inches long, 
but it has been found that six or 
eight inches is quite long enough; 
and if several diaphragms of 
coarser wire gauze be placed at 
intervals in the cylinder, its length may be decreased 
to four inches ; especially if the gas issues into the cylinder 
from such a burner as fig. 19. 
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“ The gas-furnace of Mr. Rickets, noticed in Chap. I. is 
equal to a charcoal fire for many of the purposes of the 
pharmaceutist, and can be conveniently arranged at the 
working counter. A set of the shorter cylinders, from one to 
four inches in diameter, should be at command—made of 
tinned iron—one end covered with fine brass wire gauze, 
simply crimped over the edge, and a piece of copper wire 
twisted around it. When no means of protection are used, 
the gauze requires to be renewed, if constantly in use, at 
intervals of one or two months ; especially if corrosive sub- 
stances are allowed to come in contact with it from the boil- 
ing over of liquids. It may be protected by having a short 
cylindrical cap, covered with coarse iron wire gauze, slipped 
over the end of the cylinder, and the space between the two 
wire tissues filled with granular pumice-stone, free from 
dust. 

“The following arrangementsare adopted in the laboratory 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, where they were originally 
introduced. 

“ Gas-Burners.—The gas-burner generally used is that 
represented in fig. 19. It consists of a perforated ring (a) the 
diameter of which is two inches and three quarters ; this is 
supported on a foot (b,) and attached by a flexible tube to 
the gas-pipe, so that it may be moved to any part of the 
work-table, to suit the arrangement of other apparatus, 

‘“ Fig. 20 represents a larger gas-burner, the diameter of 
which is six inches, but this is rarely required excepting in 
some particular cases, in which it may be wished to have 
the heat diffused over a large surface. The smaller burner 
affords heat enough to boil a gallon or more of water ina 
metallic vessel. 

Gas-Furnaces.—The gas-furnace, (fig. 21) is used to 
confine the heat of the flame from the gas-burner, to protect it 
from being blown about by currents of air, and at the same 
time to form a support for the vessel containing the liquid 
to be heated. This furnace consists of a slightly conical 
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F ig. 21. 


If 


\3 


Gas- Burner. Gas-Bcrner. Gas-Furnace. 


cylinder of sheet iron, which is covered with black japan 
varnish to protect it from becoming corroded with rust. It 
is four and a half inches in diameter at top, five and a half 
inches in diameter at the bottom, and ten inches in height. 
The air for supporting the combustion of the lamp, is ad- 
mitted through apertures at the bottom of the cylinder, while 
the hot air and products of combustion, escape through a 
number of small holes near the top, There is a door on 
one side of the furnace, which is used for lighting the lamp 
when any apparatus is fixed over the opening above; there 
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is also an aperture extending from the bottom upwards to 
the height of about five inches, through which the flexible 
gas tube passes, and which admits of the lamp being placed 
on a block of wood, so as to bring the flame nearer to the 
top of the furnace when this is desired. 


“But, of all the several kinds Fig. 22. 
of apparatus which have been 
suggested, I have found none so 
generally convenient and effi- 
cient as that represented at fig. 
22. This form of apparatus was 
contrived by Mr. Gilbertson, of 
Ludgate Hill, by whom it is sold. 
It consists of a conical vessel (A), 
with a water-joint rim at the top, 
into which the cover E fits. A 
tube (D) is ground to fit into the 
opening in the bottom, and over 
the end of this tube is placed a 
conical tube (C), the lower end 
of which has several notches cut 
in it, so that the liquid can pass ; 
under it when placed as shown 
in the drawing. The lower extremity of the vessel A is 
ground to fit into the mouth of the receiver (B.) 

In using the apparatus, the cover (E) is removed, and 
some dry, clean sand is poured into the vessel A, so as to 
form a layer(F) at the bottom. Over this the solid ingre- 
dients to be operated upon (Gare carefully packed, and a 
layer of sand (H) is placed over these. The spirit (I) is 
then poured over the surface of the sand, care being taken 
not to disturb the ingredients below. The best method of 
guarding against the disturbance of the dry ingredients, on 
pouring the spiritsin, is to place a flat cork (K) on the sand, 
and to direct the stream of liquid on to the cork, which will 
float on the surface of the liquid when introduced; the force 
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of the current will be thus broken, and the operator enabled 
to pour in the whole quantity of spirit required, without 
affecting the position of the solid ingredients. The cover 
is then to be put on, and a little water poured into the 
groove, so as to render the joint air-tight. The spirit will 
percolate slowly through the different strata of dry ingre- 
dients until it reaches the bottom, then, passing under the 
tube C, it will ultimately drop down, through the tube D, 
into the receiver, while, at the same time, an equal volume 
of air passes up through the tubes to supply its place in the 
upper vessel, and equalize the pressure. Thus arranged, 
the apparatus is perfectly air-tight, so that no loss from eva- 
poration can occur, however long the process may be in 
operation. The form and size of the apparatus, also, are 
such as to admit of the solid ingredients being properly 
packed in the vessel A, upon the skilful performance of 
which the success of the process principally depends. In 
most cases it is desirable to use these ingredients in fine 
powder, and, in some instances, they may be advantageously 
mixed with coarse sand, which, by separating the particles, 
will facilitate the percolation of the liquid. If the ingre- 
dients be properly packed, the spirit, when first added, will 
be slowly absorbed by the powder, and will descend 
equally on every side, forming a line round the circum- 
ference of the vessel, which will gradually pass downwards 
until the tincture begins to flow through the tube D. Some 
experience and judgment are required in regulating the de- 
gree of pressure to be applied in packing the powders, or, if 
necessary, mixing them with sand, so as to insure a regular 
and continued percolation ; and, as differences in the nature 
of the substances operated upon, the degree of comminution 
to which they have been subjected, and the form and size 
of the apparatus emploved, so far influence the results as 
to occasion the necessity for some modifications in the 
method of operating, no precise instructions can be given 
that would be applicable to all cases. 
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Fig. 23. Fig. 24. Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 


DisPpLaceR FoR Gtass Dispracer. Guass DIspLacer. ConTINvovs 
VoraTize Liquips. DisPLAceMENT. 


Fig. 23 represents a displacer onthe principle of Gilbert- 
son’s. A is an ordinary tin displacer, except that the rim 
ec is soldered around the mouth, in such a manner as to form 
a water-joint when the rim of the cover, d, is placed in it. 
ais a perforated diaphragm: e a tin tube open below and 
above; this is soldered to the lower diaphragm, through 
which it passes, whilst the upper diaphragm slips over it 
loosely. In using this displacer, the ingredients are intro- 
duced around the tube to a suitable heighth, the upper 
diaphragm put in its place, and menstruum poured on, the 
joint half filled with water, and the lid inserted. The at- 
mosphere of the bottle B, communicates with that of A, 
through the tube e. 

“Excellent displacers for small operations are made with 
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ordinary glass lamp chimneys, figs. 24 and 25, by tying a 
piece of muslin, previously moistened, over their smaller 
ends, and inserting them in wide-mouthed bottles, as a, fig. 
24, or through pieces of tin or card, as 8, fig. 25, in which 
case they can be placed on any wide-mouthed vessel. One 
great advantage of these glass displacers is, that the opera- 
tor can assure himself of the proper stratification of the 
powder, or moist mass. 

‘When several operations are proceeding at the same 
time, and the attention of the operator is much occupied, it 
frequently happens that the process stops for want of a 
further addition of menstruum: In this case, the arrange- 
ment for continuous displacement, fig. 26, may be advan- 
tageously resorted to. A small-mouthed bottle filled with 
the menstruum will answer instead of the flask. The 
action is obvious; as the liquid in the displacer descends 
below the mouth of the inverted flask, the fluid in the latter 
passes out, and preserves the level of that in the displacer.”’ 


ART. XXVIIL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY, including Analysis. By Joun E, Bowman, Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London. Philada. Lea & Blanchard, 
1849. pp. 303. 


Tue American student of Chemistry has certainly great 
cause of satisfaction in the publication of the numerous trea- 
tises on hisfavourite science which, within a few years past, 
have issued from the press, until each department, general, 
technological and analytical, has in turn been illustrated. 
The little work, of which the title page is placed at the head 
of this notice, will be found to possess some valuable charac- 
teristics serviceable to the apothecary who aims at qualify- 
ing himself for performing those occasional analytic re- 
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searches which are from time to time required of him, either 
to satisfy himself of the purity of his chemicals, or to gratify 
the curiosity or wishes of the physician in reference to the 
nature or condition of certain secretions or excretions, in 
cases of interest. There is a practical tendency in the 
teaching of the book which points to enabling the student 
to help himself, as far as possible, by fabricating his own 
glass tube apparatus, and verifying the purity of his own 
tests, arriving at the end by the shortest means; in fact, 
simplifying wherever it is practicable. Qualitative and 
quantitative analysis are illustrated in special examples ex- 
hibiting the mode of procedure from step to step. A num- 
Ler of valuable tables are appended, which add to the use- 
fulness of the work as a hand book of analysis, and as a 
whole, itis worthy ofa place in the pharmaceutist’s library. 


ART. XXIX.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS; their 
Symptoms, Antidotes, and mode of Treatment. By O.H. Cosriiz, 
M.D. Grigg, Elliott & Co., 1848. pp. 160. 


Asa branch of medical science, toxicology has by no 
means been neglected. The extended works of Christison 
and Taylor, in Great Britain, and of Beck, in the United 
States, are evidence of this, But these books, whilst they 
afford a full exposé of the subject, calculated to throw light 
on difficult cases, and fraught with interest to the medical stu- 
dent, incipient or advanced, are not sufficiently condensed 
for hurried reference at the moment of anaccident. In this 
view our author has undertaken to condense into the space 
of a small duodecimo, such prominent facts relative to the 
symptoms, antidotes and treatment of poisoning as will 
prove most useful to the practitioner in his every day rou- 
tine. The pharmaceutist is occasionally called upon in 


emergencies for advice, before a physician can be obtained, 
12 
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and may be of vital service in some instances. The infor- 
mation contained in this little volume will enable him to 
act with more certainty and efficiency than he will be able 
to do from the information on this subject usually acquired 
through pharmaceutical works. 


ART. XXX.—ON THE GUM KINO OF THE TENASSERIM 
PROVINCES. 


By rue Rev. F. Mason. 


In a valuable article by Dr. Royle on Gum Kino, re- 
printed in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, which ostensibly enumerates all the 
various regions from which it has been imported into 
England, there is no mention of this article being imported 
from this coast. Yet long before Dr. Royle compiled that 


communication, more than one consignment had been made 
by parties in Maulmain to houses in London of gum kino 
to the amount of a thousand pounds. 

It was brought to Maulmain by an English merchant 
from the Shan States, and stated by him, as our commisioner 
at the time informed the writer, to be the production of the 
Pa-douk, the same tree as the one in Maulmain thus de- 
nominated by the Burmans. Several years before I had 
directed attention to this tree as producing an astringent 
gum resembling gum kino, but the medical officer to whom 
I submitted specimens of the gum said it was “a kind of 
dragon’s blood ;” but after it was known that the gum of 
the Pa-douk had been sold in London for the veritable 
gum kino, another medical gentleman tried in his practice 
the exudation of the tree in his compound in the place of 
the gum kino in his stores, and reported the effects the 
same, that their medical virtues were alike. 
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-The next inquiry that arises is for the genus and species 
of the Pa-douk. When I first came to the coast, all the " 


English residents of my acquaintance called it “ Burman oe 
Senna,” and the surgeon of the station told me that he be- : . 
lieved it was a species of senna. The Rev. H. Malcom, Fed 
D. D., President of Georgetown College, Kentucky, who ts 


came out to India a dozen years ago in order to go back 
again and write a book, has stereotyped in his travels,— 
“ Pa-douk, or Mahogany (Swiefenia Mahogdni,) is plentiful 
in the upper provinces, especially round Ava, found occa- 
sionally in Pegu.” In a native Pali dictionary, found in 
the Burmese monasteries, Pa-douk stands as the definition 
of Pe-té-thd-la4, and the corresponding Sanscrit word in 
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Wilson’s Dictionary is defined Pentaptera ; but the Pa-douk 
does not belong to that genus. In Piddington’s Index, bt 
however, Peetshala stands as the Hindu name, and in A 
Voigt’s Catalogue Peet-sal as the Bengalee name of Ptero- ft 
carpus marsupium ; and this brings us nearer the truth, for es 
Pa-douk is a name common to two different species of a 2 
Pterocarpus, but which look so much alike that they are Y ie 


usually regarded as one species. Undoubtedly one species 7 
is P. Indicus, and the other, I presume is the one named by - 
Wight, P. Wallichii, but which was marked in Wallich’s | 
Catalogue P. Dalbergioides, from which it differs itt no well P 
marked character excepting that the racemes are axillary 
and simple, while in the latter they are terminal and “much- 
branched.” Wight says of P. Wallichii, in his Prodromus, 
‘¢stamens all united or split down on the upper side only;’’ 
so they are sometimes in our tree. In the figure that he 


gives in his Illustrations they are represented as diadel- i i } 
phous, nine and one, and so they are seen occasionally in ' oe 
our tree ; but the more common form is that of being split : co) 
down the middle into two equal parts, of five each, as in ay 
P. Dalbergioides. The wood, too, resembles it. “ Not un- qe 
like mahogany, but rather redder, heavier and coarser in i 92 
the grain.” It is often called “red wood” at Maulmain ; i 
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and from the colour of the wood, some of the natives dis- 
tinguish the species “red Pa-douk,’’ being P. Dalbergioides, 
and * white Pa-douk,”’ P. Indicus. 

Both these trees produce an astringent gum, which has 
been exported for gum kino; or whether it was a mixture 
of both it is not possible to say. Probably the latter, as 
the native collectors would not probably make any dis- 
tinction. Possibly it is the production of neither. It may 
be that P. marsupium is found in the Shan States, for it 
grows, I believe, in Assam; and the man that did not dis- 
tinguish the two species in Maulmain, wou!d not distinguish 
them froma third at Zimmay. Be that as it may, this is 
certain, that these provinces can furnish the commercial 
world with a large quantity of gum kino. If the result of 
the experiment which was made be correct, we have a 
great abundance of it within our own borders; for the 
Pa-douk is one of the most common forest trees in the pro- 
vinces from the Tenasserim to the Salwan, It furnishes a 
considerable portion of the fuel that is sold in Maulmain. 
But if not, it is certainly abundant inthe neighbouring 
provinces, whose only avenue to market is through our 
territories—Chem. Gaz., from Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 


ART. XXXI.—ON COD-LIVER OIL. 
By Jonatuan Pereira, M.D., F.R.S. 


THE great and daily increasing consumption of cod-liver 
oil renders all inquiries relating to this therapeutical agent 
interesting alike to the Physician and the Pharmaceutist. 
I think, therefore, that some account of the present state of 
our knowledge, with respect to the chemical nature of this 
oil, may not be unacceptable to the readers of the Pharma- 
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analysis of this oil has yet appeared in this Journal. 

It may be well to remind my readers, that while some 
of the fish-oils* of commerce are obtained exclusively from 
the liver, others are procured from the adipose tissue diffused 
through the body of the animal generally. In the former, 
therefore, we are prepared to find bile constituents which 
are not obtainable from the latter. 

In fishes, properly so-called, the distribution of oil in the 
body of the animal is not uniform. In the Gadidz or Cod- 
tribe, (common cod, dorse, coal-fish, pallack, burbot, ling, 
torsk, &c.,) in the Sgualide or Sharks, and in some other 
fishes, almost the whole adipose tissue of the animal is con- 
centrated in the form of oil contained in the liver.t On 
the other hand, in the salmon, herring, sprat and wolf-fish. 
the oil is more diffused through the body of theanimal, and 
the liver is, comparatively speaking, devoid of it. 

The oils obtained from the livers of the different species 
composing the tribe Gadidz, appear to be very similar in 
their physical and chemical qualities, and there is good rea- 
son for believing that they agree in their medicinal proper- 
ties. Toall of them the term oleum jecoris aselli,t oleum 


*lI use the term fish-orls in its popular and commercial acceptation, 
and include under it not only the oils obtained from fishes, properly 
so-called, but also those procured from other aquatic animals, as the 
cetacea and seals. 

t Professor Owen, in his Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals (Part 1, Fishes, p. 242, 1846,) ob- 
serves, that “the myriads of dog-fish captured and commonly rejected 
on our coasts, show that the fishermen have not yet taken full advan- 
tage of this anatomical fact, which exposes to them an abundant 
source of a pure and valuable oil.”’ 


t Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. ix. cap. 28) states that there were two kinds 
of fishes called aselli, one smaller, termed caldaria, the other found in 


deep waterand denominated bacchi ; the latter were preferred to the 
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jecoris gadi, or cod-liver oil,t is indiscriminately applied, 
though it is commonly used, especially in this country, to 
indicate the oil procured from the liver of the common 
cod, (Gadus morrhua,Cuv.) It would be better, there- 
fore, to employ the term oleum jecoris morrhuz, or simply 
oleum morrhuzx, when it is intended exclusively to desig- 
nate the latter oil. 

De Jongh, in his “ Disquisitio comparativa chemico- 
medica de tribus olei jecoris aselli speciebus,” published at 
Leyden, in 1843, states that the Bergen (Norwegian) oil is 
principally obtained from three species, viz. the dorse (Gadus 
callarias,) the coal-fish (Gadus carbonarius,) and the pol- 
lack (Gadus pollachius,) but chiefly from the first. 

In general, continental writers distinguish three varieties 
of cod-liver oil, one white or pale yellow, a second brownish- 
yellow, a third dark-brown. But between the finest pale 
yellow or almost colourless oil, and the dark brown cod- 
oil used by curriers, there is an almost infinite variety of 
shades, so that no absolute difference can be founded on 


colour only. 
De Jongh made, in Mulder’s laboratory, a very elaborate 


former. Varro (Opera Omnia, p. 21, Durdrechti, 1619) says that 
these fishes derived their name aselli, from their resemblance in colour 
to the ass. 

By some later writers, the term asellus has been extended to 
several species of the cod tribe. Thus, the common cod is called 
asellus major ; the ling, asellus longus ; the coal-fish, asellus niger; the 
whiting, asellus albus ; the dorse, asellus striatus; the pollock, asellus 
haifingo, &c. 

A few years ago, a writer in one of the medical journals, mis- 
taking the meaning of the word asellus, gravely announced, that “ oil 
of the liver of the ass’’ had been introduced, as a remedial agent, into 
Germany, from Sweden ! 


* The term cod-liver oil is here used to indicate the oil obtaine: 
from the livers of any of the cod-tribe. In this sense it is about 
equivalent to the Latin term olewm jecoris asellt. 
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analysis fo three kinds of cod-liver oil, the properties of 
which he thus describes : 

Three kinds of cod-liver oil are admitted and described 
by the writer just quoted. These are pale, pale-brown and 
brown. 

1. Pale cod-liver cil_—Golden yellow ; odour not dis- 
agreeable ; not bitter, but leaving in the throat a somewhat 
acrid fishy taste; re-acts feebly as an acid; sp. gr. 0.923 at 
63.°5. Fahr. Cold alcohol dissolved from 2.5 to 2.7 per 
cent. of the oil; hot alcohol from 3.5 to 4.5 per cent.; in 
ether it is soluble in all proportions. 

2. Pale brown cod-liver oil.--Colour that of Malaga 
wine; odour not disagreeable; bitterish, leaving a slightly 
acrid fishy taste in the throat; re-acts feebly as an acid ; sp. 
gr. 0.924, at 63.95. Fahr. Cold alcohol dissolves from 2 8 
to 3.2 per cent. of oil; hot alcohol from 6.5 to 6.8 per cent. 
Ether dissolves it in all proportions. 

3. Dark-brown cod-liver oil_—Dark brown is transmitted 
light greenish, in thin layers transpa.2nt; odour disagree- 
able, empyreumatic; taste bitter and empyreumatic, leaving 
behind in the fauces an acrid sensation; re-acts feebly as an 
acid ; sp. gr. 0.929 at 63.°5. Fahr. Cold alcohol dissolves 
from 5.9 to 6.5 per cent. of it; hot alcohol from 6.5 to 6.9 
per cent. In ether it is soluble in all proportions. 

De Jongh found the principal constituents of these oils 
to be oleate and margarate of glycerin, possessing the 
usual properties. But they also contained bu/yric and acetic 
acids, the principal constituents of the bile, (bilifellinic acid, 
bilifulvin and cholic acid,) some peculiar principles (among 
which was the substance called gaduin) and not quite one 
per cent. of salts, containing iodine, chlorine, and traces of 
bromine. Moreover, he found that the oils always contain- 
ed free phosphorus. 

The following table shows the proportions of the consti- 
tuents in the three kinds of oil: 
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Constituents. Pale Oil. Pale b’wn oil. | Brown Oil. 
| 


and  74.03300 | 71.75700 | 69.78500 
Margaric acid - - - 11.75700 | 15.42100 | 16.14500 
Glycerin - - - - 10.17700 9.07300 9.71100 
Butyrie acid - - - | 0.07436 _ | 0.15875 
Acetic acid - - - 0.04571 — , 0.12506 


Fellinie and cholic {acids, with 
a small quantity of margarine, 0.04300 | 0.06200 0.29900 


oleine, and bilifulvin - 
Bilifulvin, bilifellinic acid, and 

two peculiar substances - |, @-26000. | 0.44500 | 0.87600 
A peculiar substance, soluble 2 | ' 

0.00600 0.01300 | 0.03800 
A peculiar substance, nat 0.00100 0.00200 | 0.00500 


in water, alcohol, and ether 
Iodine 0.03740 | 0.04060 | 0.02950 
Chlorine, and traces of heemion 0.14880 0.15880 | 0.08400 
Phosphoric acid - | 5 0.07890 0.05365 
Sulphuric acid - . | 0.08595 | 0.01010 
Phosphorus - 021: | 0.01136 | 0.00754 
Lime 0.16780 | 0.08170 
| Magnesia | 0.01230 | 0.00350 
Soda - | 0.06810 | 0.01790 
Tron - ~~ | a trace 
Loss ° | 2.60319 | 2.56900 


100.00000 | 100. 00000 100. 00000 | 


Cod-liver oil 


By reference to this table, there will be observed some 
slight differences in the composition of the three kinds of 
oil. Whether these are constant or accidental, further in- 
vestigations are required to determine. But from De 
Jongh’s analysis, it would appear that the pale oil is richest 
in oleic acid and glycerine—that the brown oil contains the 
largest amount of margaric, butyric, and acetic acids, and 
of the substances peculiar to cod-liver oil—and, lastly, that 
the pale brown oil is richest in iodine and saline matters. 

I now proceed to notice in detail some of the substances 
which enter into the composition of this oil. 

Of Gaduin.—For the discovery of this substance in 
cod-liver oil, we are indebted to De Jongh. It may be ob- 
tained as follows: Saponify cod-liver oil by means of 
caustic soda, and decompose the soap thus obtained, by 
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means of acetate of lead. The resulting lead-soap is to be 
treated with ether, which takes up oleate of lead and gaduin, 
and leaves undissolved the margarate of lead. The ethe- 
real solution is dark brown. If it be decomposed by sul- 
phuric acid, brown oleic acid is set free. The brown colour 
of this acid is owing to the presence of gaduin. To sepa- 
rate the latter, add excess of caustic soda to the oleic acid, by 
which oleate of soda is formed. This is insoluble in the ex- 
cess of caustic soda. Itis to be dissolved in alcohol, and the 
alcoholic solution cooled below 32° Fahr., by which the 
oleate of soda separates, leaving, for the most part, the 
gaduin in solution. By the addition of sulphuric acid, the 
gaduin is precipitated from its solution. 

Gaduin is a brown substance which is soluble in alcohol, 
but is rendered insoluble by evaporating its solution to dry- 
ness. The alcoholic solution yields, on the addition of 
neutral acetate of lead, a copious precipitate, composed of 
O, PbO. If this lead salt be digested with carbo- 
nate of soda, it is decomposed, and a soda salt is obtained 
in solution, from which sulphuric acid precipitates a brown 
acid. This, when dried at 288° Fahr., was found to have 
the following composition: C* H* O°. 

Gaduin is odourless, tasteless, and of a dark, brown 
colour. It is completely insoluble in water, but is for the 
most part soluble in both ether and alcohol. Its insoluble 
portion augments every time the solution is evaporated. 
When dry, it is brittle and pulverizable. It is insoluble in 
both nitric and hydrochloric acids. Insulphuric acid it dis- 
solves, and acquires a blood red colour, but from this solu- 
tion it is precipitated both by water and alkalies. It is 
soluble in alkalies, Diffused through water and treated 
with chlorine it becomes decolourized. In burning, yields 
un odour first of acetic acid, afterwards of cod-oil, and 
leaves behind a small quantity of ash. 

The insoluble modification of gaduin, to which allusion 
has already been made, is blackish-brown, pulverizable, 
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insoluble in water, alcohol, ether and diluted sulphuric acid, 
but by concentrated sulphuric and hydrochloric acid is con- 
verted into a black powder, without freely dissolving; in 
hot nitric acid it gradually and completely dissolves. It 
dissolves in alkalies, forming a red-coloured solution. In 
burning, it evolves the odour of acetic acid, and leaves 
about 0.822 per cent. of ashes. When dried at 238° Fahr. 
its composition is C* O° + HO: 
that is gaduin (C*® H® 0%, HO) combined with acetic acid 
(C* H? H’.) But De Jongh’s formula scarcely agrees with 
his experimental result. He says that analysis gave him 
7.04 per cent. of hydrogen, whereas his formula indicates 
about 7.3 per cent. 

Berzelius states that when he read De Jough’s account 
of gaduin, he was struck with the analogy of the reactions 
of this substance with those of bilifulvic acid, and he tells 
us that he was disposed to think that gaduin is primitive 
bilifulvic acid, and that the reddish-brown substance, inso- 
luble both in alcohol and water, which he (Berzelius) sepa- 
rated from bilifulvin by long and numerous operations, is 
only the insoluble modification of gaduin. This point, 
however, at present remains undetermined. 

Gaduin is contained in all the three varieties of oil ex- 
amined by De Jongh. At first it is yellow, but under the 
influence of atmospheric air it acquires a brown colour. 

2. Fatty acids ; margaric and oleic acids.—These acids, 
as obtained from cod-liver oil, do not appear to differ in 
their nature and composition from the same acids procured 
from other sources. De Jongh analysed them in the form 
of margarate and oleate of lead. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

Margarate of lead Cs! HS PbO. 
Oleate of - C* Of PbO. 

3. Glycerin.—This was obtained by saponifying cod- 
liver oil by caustic soda. The residual lye was decanted 
from the soda-soap, saturated with sulphuric acid, and the 
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sulphate of soda separated by crystallization. The residual 
glycerine was compared with glycerine procured from olive- 
oil and lead, and found to be darker coloured. All these 
kinds of glycerine were decolorized by adding basic acetate 
of lead to the glycerine solution, though they again became 
coloured when submitted to evaporation. 

4. Bile constituents —When cod-liver oil is shaken with 
water, an emulsion is obtained from which the oil slowly 
separates. The aqueous liquid becomes clear by filtration. 
That which had been obtained by shaking the brown oil 
with water was coloured and empyreumatic; ,but the other 
kinds of oil did not colour the water. The liquid invariably 
had a slightly acid re-action, and the oil which had been 
shaken with it was clearer, had a feebler odour, and re- 
acted less powerfully as an acid. By boiling the oils with 
water, the same results were obtained. By evaporation, 
the aqueous fluids from all the three kinds of oil yielded a 
reddish-brown extract, which, softened by heat, was slight- 
ly soluble in water, was more soluble in ether, and com- 
pletely so in alcohol. Alkaline solutions dissolved it, and 
acids threw it down again in the form of a reddish-brown 
flocculent precipitate. The extracts had a peculiar odour 
and a bitterish taste. The quantities obtained from the 
different kinds of oil were as follows : 


With cold water. With hot water. 
Pale oil ‘ . 0.607 percent. . 0.513 per cent. 
Clear brown oil . 0.890 
When successively treated with ether, alcohol, and dilute 
spirit, all these extracts yielded the same results. 

By ether, a reddish-brown, transparent, glutinous extract 
was obtained, which, melted by heat, stained paper, and 
had the odour and taste of bile. After some time, small 
crystals made their appearance in it. It was slightly solu- 
ble in water, but readily so in ether, as well as in alcohol. 
A solution of carbonate of ammonia being added to its ethe- 
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real solution caused the separation of the mixture into two 
layers, an upper turbid layer, which by evaporation yielded 
some drops of olein, some crystals of margarine and a 
brownish mass which was identical with that procured by 
the evaporation of the lower layer. This brown mass had 
a bitter taste, was separated by water into a soluble and in- 
soluble portion, and consisted of fe/linate and cholate of 
ammonia. 

The extract which had been exhausted by ether, yielded 
to alcoho! a blackish-brown, odourless, bitter, shining, hy- 
groscopic mass, which dissolved with difficulty in water, 
and consisted of biliverdin, bilifulvin, and bilifellinic acid. 

Dilute spirit removed from the residual extract a black 
shining substance, soluble in alkalies, concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid, and hot acetic acid, but insoluble in nitric and 
hydrochloric acids. From its alcoholic solution, baryta- 
water and acetate of lead precipitated it of a brown colour. 
It left no residue by burning. 

The residue of the aqueous extract, left after the action 
of the three above mentioned solvents, contained an organic 
substance (whose nature has not been determined) and 
tnorganic salts, in which chlorine, phosphoric and sulphu- 
ric acids, lime, magnesia, and soda were found, but no pot- 
ash or iodine. 

5. Lodine, bromine and chlorine.—Considerable, though as 
{ conceive unnecessary, importance has been given to the 
fact that cod-liver oil frequently or usually contains both 
iodine and bromine. To the presence of one er both of 
these substances has been ascribed the whole or part of the 
remedial efficacy of the oil. A little consideration, however, 
would be sufficient to prove that their therapeutical agency 
in the oil must, if any, be exceedingly small. The propor- 
tions in which they exist in the oil is inconstant, though ia 
all cases very small. Moreover, beneficial effects have 
been produced by the use of the oil, which neither iodine 
nor bromine are capable of producing. 
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Some chemists have failed to detect iodine in cod- 
liver oil. De Jongh says, that it is present in every genuine 
oil, but that the only certain mode of detecting it is to sapo- 
nify the oil, and carbonize the remaining soap. He con- 
firms Stein’s remark, that neither by immediately carbo- 
nizing the oil, nor by saponifying it, and then decomposing 
the soap by acids, can the iodine be detected. It follows, 
therefore, that iodine exists in the oil neither in the free 
state nor in that of metallic iodide, but probably in organic 
combination—perhaps, as an iodic fatty acid. De Jongh 
determined the proportion of iodine by forming iodide of 
palladium ; every 100 parts of anhydrous iodide of palla- 
dium was considered equivalent to 70.34 parts of free 
iodine. 

The largest amount of iodine found in genuine oil is less 
than 0.05 per cent. If the amount obtained be larger than 
this, fraud may be suspected. It is said by Dr. Martiny 
that some dishonest druggists have introduced iodine into 
the oil for the purpose of augmenting its commercial value. 
Nay, it is stated that an artificial cod-liver oil has been 
made by combining iodine with common fish or train oils. 

De Jongh detected bromine in the oil by Balard’s process. 
The carbonized soap was digested with alcohol, and the 
alcoholic extract treated with chlorine gas and ether. Its 
proportion was estimated in conjunction with that of chlo- 
rine, as the quantity was too small to admit of accurate 
separation. 

The chlorine was determined by precipitating it as chlo- 
ride of silver from the watery extract of the carbonized 
soap. 

6. Phosphoric and sulphuric acids. — Phosphorus.— 
De Jongh determined the presence and quantity of these 
ingredients in the following way: The oil was saponified 
by potash, and the soap thus obtained decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid, by which the fatty acids were separated. 
From the solution the phosphoric acid was precipitated by 
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a nitrate of iron (whose proportions of oxide was known) 
and ammonia, and the sulphuric acid by means of nitrate 
of baryta. 

In order to determine the presence and quantity of free 
phosphorus or sulphur, a given quantity of oil was decom- 
posed by concentrated nitric acid, and the quantity of phos- 
phoric and sulphuric acids in the oxidized liquid ascertained 
by the above mentioned method. More phosphoric acid 
was procured from the oxidized than from the unoxidized 
liquid, and the proportion of phosphorus wascalculated from 
the excess of acid. 

7. cetic and butyric acids.—De Jongh separated these 
volatile acids from cod-liver oil by adding sulphuric acid to 
the soda-soap, and distilling the liquid thus obtained. The 
distilled product had a peculiar odour. It was saturated 
with barytic water, and evaporated to dryness, One por- 
tion of the residue was insoluble in alcohol, the other was 
soluble. The insoluble salt was acetate of baryta with two 
equivalents of water(—=C+ H® O° Ba Q;) the soluble salt was 
butyrate of baryta. The soluble salt obtained from the pale 
oil gave the formula 2 (C® H*® 0%) Ba O, 6 HO; that pro- 
cured from the pale brown sort gave the formula C°H°O,, 
Ba O, HO. 

Rancid cod-liver oil emits an odour like common fish, or 
train-oil, and we might, therefore, expect that phocenic acid 
would be a constituent of cod-liver oil. De Jongh did not 
detect it; but thinks that phocenic acid may perhaps be re- 
soivable into acetic and butyric acids—a supposition some- 
what improbable, seeing that phocenic acid contains con- 
siderably more carbon than either butyric or acetic acid. 
Berzelius observes, that the presence of acetic acid in cod- 
liver oil, in a form which is not extractable by water, is 
remarkabie, because it leads to the supposition that itis con- 
tained in the form of a peculiar fat, which would be the 
acetate of lipule. 
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It will be unnecessary to enter into any details with re- 
spect to the other constituents of the oil. 

The characters by which we judge of the genuineness, 
purity, and goodness of the oil are partly physical, partly 
chemical. 

The physical characters which are usually employed are 
principally colour, odour and flavour. The finest oil is that 
which is most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour. The 
oil is contained in the cells of the fresh liver, is nearly 
colourless, and the brownish colour possessed by the ordi- 
nary cod-oil used by curriers is due to colouring matters 
derived from the decomposing hepatic tissues and fluids, 
or from the action of air onthe oil. Chemical analysis 
lends no support to the opinion, at one time entertained, 
that the brown oil was superior, as a therapeutical agent, 
to the pale oil. Chemistry hasnot discovered any substances 
in the brown oil which could confer on it superior activity 
asa medicine. On the other hand, the disgusting odour and 
flavour, and nauseating qualities of the brown oil, preclude 
its repeated use. Moreover, there is reason to suspect that, 
if patients could conquer their aversion to it, its free use, 
like that of other rancid and empyreumatic fats, would dis- 
turd the digestive functions, and be attended with injurious 
effects. 

Of the chemical characters which have been used to de- 
termine the genuineness of cod-liver oil, some have refer- 
ence to the iodine, others to the gaduin or to the bile con- 
stituents. I have already stated that some fraudulent 
persons are said to have admixed iodine (either free iodine 
or iodide of potassium) with train oil to imitate cod-liver 
oil. The presence of this substance may be readily detect- 
ed by adding a solution of starch and a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid, by which the blue iodide of starch is produced ; 
or the suspected oil may be shaken with alcohol, which ab- 
stracts the iodine. 
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But though we may thus readily prove that the suspect- 
ed oil contains no artificially added iodine, the iodine which 
is naturally contained in, and more intimately combined 
with the oil, may be frequently recognized by another pro- 
cess. Marchand gives the following directions for detecting 
it: Saponify the oil with soda, carbonize the soap thus ob- 
tained, digest the coal in distilled water, add a drop of 
starch paste, and subject the mixture to the action of a vol- 
taic battery, the positive pole being placed in contact with 
the starch paste, the negative pole with the solution. If 
iodine be present the starch becomes blue. Marchand states 
that by this test, the iodine can be detected in the urine of 
a patient soon after he has taken the oil. This, however, 
is certainly not always correct, for I submitted the urine of 
a young gentleman, who, for several weeks had taken with 
great benefit a table-spoonful of cod-liver oil thrice daily, 
to the action of a galvanic battery of fifty pairs of plates for 
several hours, without obtaining the slightest evidence of 
the presence of iodine. 

Sulphuric acid has been employed as a test for cod-liver 
oil. If a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid be added to 
fresh cod-liver oil, the latter assumes a fine violet colour, 
which soon passes into yellowish or brownish-red. Some 
samples of oil produce at once the red colour, without the 
preliminary violet tint. Gobley, who noticed this reaction 
in the case of oil of the liver of the ray, says, that oil which 
has been prepared by ebullition in water, does not possess 
this property, but yields with sulphuric acid a clear red co- 
lour. This, however, is an error, at least with respect to 
cod-liver oil. It has been erroneously supposed by some 
persons that this violet colour was due to the evolution of 
iodine by the action of the acid on an alkaline iodide con- 
tained in the oil. If that where the case, the presence of a 
little starch-paste would be sufficient to convert the violet 
into an intense blue colour; which is not the case. The 
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colouration in fact depends on the action of the sulphuric 
acid on some one or more organic constituents of the oil, 


and the following facts lead me to infer that it is in part due 3 
to the presence in the oil of one of the constituents of the 4 
bile. 
It is well known that in 1844, Pettenkofer pointed out a x 


new test for bile. If to a liquid supposed to contain bile, 
about two-thirds of its volume of oil of vitriol be added, the ii 


liquid kept cool, a few drops of a solution of cane-sugar a 
(four or five parts of water to one of sugar) be added, and the a} 
mixture shaken up,a violet red colour is produced, provided ef 


bile be present, This test succeeds very well, if we dis- 


solve a little extract of ox-bile in water, and test the solu- oo 
tion with sugar and oil of vitriol. Ine colour developed “ses 
agrees with that produced by the addition of oil of vitriol to - 
cod-liver oil, which De Jongh has shown, contains the es- if 
sential constitutents of the bile. a! 

Pettenkofer remarks, that the presence of a very great ar 
excess of chlorides will change the violet red-colour into a *s 


brownish-red. TT" is fact is deserving of notice, because it ae 
may aid in accounting for the fact that some specimens of 
cod-liver oil strike a brownish-red, not a violet-red colour, 


with oil of vitriol. iY 
Strecker confirms Platner’s observation that both cholic | 


and para-cholic acids produce the same colour with sugar o 
and oil of vitriol, as bile does; so that Pettenkofer’s test see 

doubtless acts on one or both of these acids. Now De at" 
Jongh has shown that cholic acid is contained in cod-liver ras 
oil, and we have, therefore good reason for believing that by 
it is in part by the action of oil of vitriol on this acid, 


that the violet red colour is produced in cod-liver oil. ; 
But it is well known that for the development of this co- : 
lour in bile it is necessary to use, besides oil of vitriol, a 
third agent (sugar.) Pettenkofer observes that for cane-su- 
gar we may substitute grape-sugar or starch ; in fact, any 
substance which can by the action of oil of vitriol be con- uy 
13* 
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verted into grape-sugar. No such substance has hitherto 
been detected in cod-liver oil, and, therefore, it may be said 
the necessary ingredient to produce this characteristic re-ac- 
tion of oil of vitriol on cholic acid is wanting. Strecker has 
recently supplied the wanting link. In his valuable paper on 
ox-bile, to which I have already referred, he observes that 
acetic acid may be substituted for sugar. To the liquid 
supposed to contain bile add a few drops of acetic acid, and 
then concentrated sulphuric acid, when a magnificent pur- 
ple-red colour is developed. If the quantity of bile be small, 
it may be necessary to use heat. Now, as cod-liver oil 
contains acetic acid, we have the requisite agent to enable 
the oil of vitriol to act on the cholic acid, and the develop- 
ment of the purple er violet-red colour is then readily ac- 
counted for. 

I have already noticed the red colour produced by the 
action of oil of vitriol on gaduin (supposed by Berzelius to 
be derived from the bile.) Here then is another source for 
the red colour caused by the action of sulphuric acid on 
cod-liver oil. 

It follows, therefore, from what has been now stated, that 
oil of vitriol is a test for liver oils. It does not distinguish 
one liver oil from another, for it re-acts equally with the oil 
of the liver of the ray and with oil of the liver of the com- 
mon cod. Neither does it distinguish good cod-liver oil 
from bad, for it produces its characteristic re-action both 
with common brown cod-cil, and with the finest and palest 
qualities, But it serves to distinguish oil procured from the 
liver, from oil obtained from other parts of the animal, 
Pharmaceutical Journal, Feb. 1849. 
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ART. XXXII.—ON THE RIPENING OF FRUITS AND THE 
GELATINOUS PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLES. 


By E. Fremy. 


Tue author gives the following summary of the facts de- 
tailed in his memoir on the above-named subjects :— 

1. There exists in the tissues of vegetables, and princi- 
pally in the pulps of fruits and of roots, a substance insolu- 
ble in water, which he has named pectose ; its characteristic 
property is that of being converted into pectine, by the in- 
fluence of the weakest acids. It differs essentially from 
cellulose in all its properties. 

2. Pectine exists in the juices of ripe fruits; it may be 
artificially obtained by causing boiling weak acid liquors 
to act upon pectose, Pectine ought to be considered as a 
weak acid ; it does not precipitate the neutral acetate of 
lead, and changes into pectic acid under the influence of 
soluble bases. 

3. Pectine, submitted for some time to the action of boil- 
ing water, acquires the property of precipitating neutral 
acetate of lead, and is converted into a new substance 
which M. Fremy calls parapectine ; it is neutral to test- 
papers, and occurs in the juices of perfectly ripe fruits, 

4. Parapectine is transformed, under the influence of 
acids, into a substance which the author calls melapectine; 
it has the properties of a weak acid, reddens tincture of 
litmus, and precipitates chloride of barium; it may be 
named metupectinic acid. 

5. The preceding substances form compounds which are 
soluble in a certain number of acids, and principally with 
sulphuric and oxalic acids. These compounds are crystal- 
lizable, and form gelatinous precipitates with alcohol. 

6. There accompanies pectose in vegetable tissues, a 
peculiar ferment called by M. Fremy pectase ; this has the 
property of transforming pectine successively into two gela- 
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tinous acids, which are the pectosic and pectic acids; this 
change occurs without the presence of air or the disengage- 
ment of gas,and constitutes the pectic fermentation, which 
may be compared to the lactic fermentation. Pectase 
exists in vegetables in two states, one soluble and the other 
insoluble. 

7. When pectine is submitted to the action of pectase, the 
acid first formed is a new acid, the pectosic ; it differs from 
pectic acid in being completely soluble in boiling water. 

8. Pectosic acid is transformed into pectic acid by the 
prolonged action of pectase ; the pectosic and pectic acids 
are also formed when pectine ‘s added to an alkali either 
free or carbonated, or under the influence of lime, barytes 
or strontia. 

9. Pectic acid dissolves in considerable quantity in neu- 
tral alkaline salts, and especially in ammoniacal salts, 
which contain an organic acid ; gelatinous doubie salts with 
an acid reaction are then formed, which are precipitated in 
a gelatinous state by alcohol. 

10. Pectic acid, kept for several hours in boiling water, 
completely dissolves, and is transformed into a new acid, 
the parapectic acid, 

11. Parapectic acid changes, under the long-continued 
influence of water, into a powerful acid, the metapectic 
acid. 

These two last acids arise under several circumstances, 
and principally by the reaction of acids, alkalies, or of pec- 
tase, pectine and pectic acid; they possess the property of 
decomposing by ebullition the double tartrate of potash and 
copper, like glucose. 

12. Gelatinous substances exposed to a temperature of 
392° Fahr. disengage water and carbonic acid, and are con- 
verted into a black pyrogenous acid, which the author calls 
pyropectic acid. 

13. Gelatinous substances exhibit all the generic charac- 
ters of acids, the capacity of saturation and their power 
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augmenting in proportion as they recede from pectose ; they 
appear to be all derived from a ternary molecule C°H°0’, 
and differ from each other only as to water. 

14. The properties of gelatinous substances of vegetables 
afford an explanation of the alterations which a fruit under- 
goes when submitted to the action of heat, as well as of the 
formation of vegetable jellies. Vegetable jellies may be pro- 
duced—Ist, by the conversion of pectine into pectosic and 
pectic acids under the influence of pectase ; 2ndly, by the 
combination of pectic acid with the organic acids contained 
in fruits. 

15. The pectose contained in green fruits is successively 
transformed, during ripening, into pectine, metapectine, and 
metapectic acids. These changes are determined by the 
influence of acids and pectase. 

It will appear from this summary, in the opinion of the 
author, that after having ascertained the nature of the 
principal properties of the substances which constitute the 
pulp of certain fruits, he was led to observe that the gela- 
tinous substances of vegetables undergo modifications by 
the influence of reagents entirely comparable to those to 
which they are subject during vegetation.—Chem. Gaz. 
from Ann. de Ch. et de Phys. 


ART. XXXII—REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREA- 
SURY, with the Report of Dr. Edwards on the practical operation 
of the law for the prevention of the importation of spurious and 
adulterated drugs and medicines. January 23, 1849. Read and 
ordered to be printed. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 22, 1849. 
Sir: I have thehonour herewith to submit a report made 
to me by the Hon. T. 0. Edwards, (who was appointed by 
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this department for that service,) of the results of an exami- 
nation, extending through a period of five weeks, made by 
him at the ports of Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia, into the practical operation and effect of the act 
passed at the last session of Congress, for the prevention of 
the importation of spurious and adulterated drugs and 
medicines. 

The report contains many valuable statements and sug- 
gestions, which are commended to the favourable considera- 
tion of Congress. It is regarded also, by this department, 
as highly important and useful in its suggestions, with re- 
spect to an efficient and satisfactory execution of the law to 
which it refers. 

As this department, under existing appropriation laws, 
is empowered only to pay the actual expenses of the agent 
while on this service, it is respectfully recommended that an 
adequate appropriation be made for the compensation of 
Dr. Edwards for the time and labour devoted by him to 
this investigation. 


I have the honour to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 


R. J. Waker, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. G. M. 
Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate. 


Wasuaineton Ciry, December 26, 1848. 

Srr: In accordance with the request and instructions of 
your letter dated October 10th, “ to visit the ports of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, for the purpose 
of examination, and to enquire whether the act of 26th 
June last, to prevent the importation of adulterated drugs, 
&c., is fully and properly carried into effect,” I beg leave to 
report : that I have visited the designated ports, and during 
the greater part of the month of November, was diligent in 
my investigations. 
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On the 7th of that month I reached New York, and hav- 
ing acertained that three-fourths, or more, of the importations 
of drugs, medicines, &c., are made at that port, my time and 
attention have been most directed to investigations there. 
As is ever to be expected, the immediate operations of a 
new law will meet with opposition from those whose inter- 
ests it effects. No bill ever met with more decided opposi- 
tion on its introduction than the act of 26th of June last. 
A large number of honest importers were fearful that great 
injustice and injury would result to business. Many com- 
mission houses attacked it, with a violence unexpected by its 
friends ; while one or more leading commercial journals in 
New York, for weeks before the passage of the law, devoted 
large space to its attack, and after their arguments had 
been answered, resorted to abuse of its authors and friends. 
The advocates of the bill have ever been willing to test 
its advantages by time and practical operation, and I am 
happy to say that my careful investigations warrant me in 
the opinion, that whilst the law in its practical operation 
has not fulfilled the predictions of its enemies, it has more 
than realized the anticipations of its friends. I have con- 
versed with a number of the importers of drugs in the 
various cities, and especially in New York, whence came 
most of the opposition, and I am confident in the assertion 
that the early prejudices are not only rapidly passing away, 
but that all are now inclined to view the Jaw with senti- 
ments differing widely from those entertained at its intro- 
duction, A very limited number now advocate that free- 
dom of trade which gives to the designing and dishor.est 
drug dealer power not only over the health but the lives of 
the community. Strongly impressed as were the friends of 
the bill of its ultimate success, and that an enlightened pub- 
‘ic opinion would sustain and foster it, as beneficial to the 
physical well being of society, we were not prepared for so 
full an expression of its benefits, and miscalculated its 
strength of confidence in all classes of the community. | 
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have received over six hundred letters from physicians 
from all parts of the Union, commending in the highest 
terms the action of Congress on this subject. National and 
State medical societies, medical professors and classes, have 
passed resolutions in its favour. 

All the medical Journals of the United States, and nume- 
rous foreign periodicals, have published the law and the 
report of the committee entire. The collector of New York, 
in answer to my inquiries, kindly furnished me with a letter 
of which the following is a copy. 


Custom Housre, New Yorx 
Collector’s Office, November, 14, coma 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 9th instant, requesting 
me to furnish you with an abstract showing the effect of the 
passage of the act of 26th June, 1848, to prevent the impor- 
tation of adulterated and spurious drugs on the revenue at 
this port, I have to state that I have no record to refer to 
that wil! enable me to put you in possession of the exact 
quantities and value of drugs, &c., rejected under its opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Baily, our special examiner, can I presume furnish 
you from the memoranda of his office with correct data un- 
der these respective heads. 

In regard to the complaints alleged, viz: the reduction of 
receipts in the way of duties, if it were indeed true, it should 
not in my opinion have any effect in deciding the merits of 
the bill. Ifthe preservation of life and health are important 
objects'to secure in a community, legitimate means to realize 
that end are of vital importance. To perinit the introduc- 
tion of adulterated and spurious articles of medicine 
amongst the people, does in effect render the antidote worse 
than the bane, inasmuch as it fails to realize the effects in- 
tended in its prescription. 

It will, however, I think, be in the end seen that the law 
benefits not only the public, (whose interest in it is para- 
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mount,) but also thatofthe revenue. Already certain drugs 
have been imported of a superior quality to those of the 
same kinds, heretofore, and at a cost of over 100 per cent. 
on former invoices. 

The immediate operation of a new law always occasions 
more or less dissatisfaction in the trade it effects, but I am 
credibly informed that regular dealers in drugs express 
themselves satisfied that the law is a necessary and benefi- 
cial one, and absolutely necessary to the prevention of in- 
justice and injury to the community. 

Dr. Bailey, whose position brings him in more direct con- 
tact with venders of drugs, will, from his own knowledge 
and experience, be enabled to inform you more partti- 
cularly on the several points involved in your inquiry. As 
far as the action of this office is concerned, the instructions 
of July 8th, 1848, have in all respects been confirmed. 


I am, sir, yours, very respectfully, 
C. W. Lawrence. 


Hon. Tuomas O. Epwarps, New York. 


As an example of the increasing popularity of the bill, I 
am credibly informed that the head of one of the principal 
importing houses in New York, who took strong ground 
against the passage of the law in question, and who speut 
the greater part of the past summer abroad in making pur- 
chases, establishing correspondence, &c , wrote home to his 
partners, that from what he had seen during his travel, of 
the manner drugs, medicines, and chemicals were prepared 
for the Amercan market, he was satisfied that our drug law, 
judiciously carried out, would not only be of great benefit 
to the community, but likewise to the honest importer and 
dealer. 

Many similar changes in sentiments could be detailed, if 
necessary. The only or greatest murmurings and disaffec- 
tion at present, are confined to a few commission houses, 
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whose interests and affections lie on the other side of the 
ocean,—and to a comparatively small number of our own 
people, with whom the almighty dollar would seem of 
more importance than the lives and happiness of their fel- 
low beings ; men whose entire interests have been identified 
with extensive and profitable speculations in that description 
of merchandise, the importation of which is now most justly 
prohibited. 

The instructions of the eighth of July last doubtless con- 
tained all that was then thought necessary for the full and 
satisfactory execution of the law. In its progress, new 
questions have arisen, and, in accordance with your request, 
I will submit such additional requisitions as time and cir- 
cumstances may have developed. 

Had the law in its fulfilment required but one or two ex- 
aminers, there would have been no difficulty in establishing 
standards, and of arriving at uniformity. The instructions 
referred to have been fully and fairly carried out, with one 
or two exceptions, not at all affecting the interest of the 
law, and these occurred immediately after its enactment, and 
will not again arise. That there should be differences of 
opinion, in relation to the relative purity and strength of 
many medicinal substances, was to have been expected. 
Yet the uniformity of chemical tests, the plain references of 
the law to the established standards, have given a unifor- 
mity entirely gratifying. I have propounded to the several 
examiners a number of questions, and as there exists in 
most of the answers a great similarity, I have deemed it 
proper to avoid prolixity to condense the points of agree- 
tment, and report such facts as apply to the objects of my 
mission. 

In answer to the question, what articles of drugs, medi- 
cines, &c., have you rejected? in what quantities? and 
whence were they imported? the examiner at New York 
reports, that on 
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July 19, he rejected, 6,650 lbs. rhubarb root, from Canton. 


931 lbs. opium, from Marseilles. 
Aug. 10, “ 750 Ibs. opium, from Marseilles. 
apie - 2,940 lbs. jalap root, from Tampico. 
31, 2,249 lbs. rhubarb root, from London. 
Sept. 1, & 645 lbs. rhubarb root, from London. 
a a 1,414 lbs. gum gamboge. from London. 
ae * 6 545 Ibs. rhubarb root, from Hamburgh. 
1,400 Ibs. senna, from Leghorn. 
— = 2,900 Ibs. spurious yellow bark, from Bordeaux. 
878 lbs. rhubarb root, from Canton. 
« 22, “ 758 lbs. opium, from London. 
“25, $s 1,783 oz. iodine, from London. 
“97, 4 1,075 lbs. rhubarb root, from Marseilles. 
© 26, = 875 lbs. jalap root, from Vera Cruz. 
* 3,400 Ibs. jalap root, from Vera Cruz. 
Oct. 23, as 788 Ibs. rhubarb root, from London. 
«+88, % 227 Ibs. gum myrrh, from London. 
“ 25, ‘¢ 13,120 Ibs. spurious yellow bark,from Marseilles 
“ © . 1,875 lbs. spurious yellow bark, from Bordeaux, 
Nov. 11, = 412 lbs. gum myrrh, from London. 
1,280 oz. iodine, from London. 
wih ee 860 lbs. opium, from Smyrna. 
30, 185 lbs. rhubarb root, from London. 
Dec. 5, " 156 Ibs. opium, from London. 
mt. % 1,065 lbs. gum myrrh, from London. 
“23, ‘¢ 12,800 lbs. spurious cinchona bark, Carthagena. 


The opium, gum myrrh, gum gambogge, iodine, and sen- 
na, were greatly adulterated, and, (with the exception of the 
iodine, were also deteriorated by age and other causes. A 
considerable portion of the rhubarb root was also in a dete 
riorated and decayed condition from age, and the remainder 
had been exhausted of its active properties for the purpose 
of making extracts. Much of the jalap root was of the 
spurious or bastard varieties, mixed with a small propor- 
tion of the genuine root. 

The spurious yellow bark was in its natural state, but 
being of those bastard varieties of cinchona that afford no 
quinine and very little if any cinchonine, it is worthless 
fur medicinal purposes. It has heretofore, from its low 
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price ($4 per 100 pounds) been imported, powdered, and 
not only extensively used in the adulteration of the genuine 
(Cinchona cordifolia) yellow bark, but sold in large quantities 
to the unsuspecting for the genuine article. 

Under the 4th section of the law allowing a re-examina- 
tion “in the event of disaffection to the examiner’s return,’ 
two cases of appeal have occurred in the New York cus- 
toms, one on six cases of opium, the other on ten cases of 
rhubarb root. Four cases of the opium were exported, and 
the remaining, on the return of the analytical chemist, “that 
the article was genuine and pure, only of a weak standard 
of strength,” were admitted to entry by the then acting 
Secretary of the Treasury ; the rhubarb root was rejected. 

From the comparatively small number of importations, 
and the recent appointment of the examiner at the port of 
Philadelphia, there has as yet occurred no necessity for the 
execution of the penalty of the law. The articles thus far 
have been highly satisfactory: the examiner has fulfilled 
the requisition of the law, and to the fullest extent has car- 
ried out the instructions of the department. 

The same may be said of the port of Boston. But one 
instance of condemnation has occurred there, and I am 
pleased to report a just and proper estimate of responsibility, 
‘and a determination to carry into execution to its utmost limit, 
on the part of the examiner of this port, the law, and the 
instructions under which he was appointed. 

My examinations have resulted equally satisfactorily at 
the port of Baltimore. But one instance of exclusion is re- 
ported, and no appeal thereon. The examiner is qualified 
and diligent, and has, in every instance, fulfilled the requi- 
sition of the law. The unanimous testimony of collectors 
and examiners agree that the law is not only successful in 
detecting adulterated drugs and medicines, but is a pow- 
erful preventive of their presentation for entry at the various 
ports. 

A question of cousiderable importance, and one requiring 
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your immediate attention and instructions, here presents 
itself. While itis plain the examiner will adjudge ‘the puri- 
ty, strength, and fitness for medicinal purposes” of the arti- 
cles presented, is he also to be the judge of their commercial 
value? No one could possibly be better acquainted with 
an article, than he who has analysed and thoroughly ex- 
amined its component parts. My opinion is, that instruc- 
tions to the purport that‘a chemical standard, provided it 
accord with the standard prescribed by the law, should not 
only test its admissibility, but should also fix a correspond- 
ing value, and that the examiner should himself raise, when 
necessary, the invoice price and affix the value for duty. 
The law has been variously construed at the different ports 
by the appraiser’s department, and instructions will ensure 
a much needed uniformity. A modification of the law, by 
some urgently demanded, to the effect that the government 
should be liable for all expense in the analytical examina- 
tions called for by the importers, provided the return of the 
examiner be not sustained, we conceive as unnecessary. It 
exacts from owners and consignees no more than laws of 
long standing touching other articles of merchandise, and a 
departure from long established usages in this department 
of commerce I would not recommend. 

We find no opposition to a strict examination and analy 
sis of chemical preparations before entry, yet many fear the 
operation on crude drugs. Ordinarily, drugs, such as gums, 
roots, &c., are imported in a crude condition, and were a 
strict account demanded, but very few would be passed as 
“fit fur medicine.” ‘To exemplify: It is very rare that an 
entire bale of jalap root can be declared as fit for use. 
Some bulbs will be mature, others worthless. A recent in- 
voice of fourteen bales was offered at New York, only two 
of which were declared proper for entry. The remaining 
twelve contained so great a preponderance of the immature 
root and adulterations, as to require its rejection. , I would 
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to the importer, that he be allowed to break bulk and select 
the good, and have necessary testimony furnished him of the 
identity of the invoice, to enable him upon re-shipment of 
the rejected portion to recover from the foreign house from 
whom he purchased. The case just stated would have 
furnished from six to eight bales of a genuine article, yet 
only two bales were admitted to entry. During my stay in 
Boston, a case of opium, weighing 70 pounds, was present- 
ed for inspection. Twenty pounds was proven to be pure 
and entirely satisfactory, whilst the remainder was compos- 
ed of herbaceous matter, into which tobacco leaves and 
stems entered largely. The good was placed in the case to 
sell the bad. The examiner very properly condemned the 
entire case, and it was re-shipped in the vessel that brought 
it. The lumps were susceptible of division, and had the 
above suggestion been compatible with the instructions, the 
good opium could have been retained. -How far the im- 
porter would avail himself of the suggestion, remains to be 
seen, provided the department deem the privilege worthy 
of trial. It would rob the enemies of the bill of their princi- 
pal objection, and would clearly demonstrate that those op. 
posed to the traffic in adulterated drugs have no desire to 
trammel legitimate business. 

I would suggest as important, that the examiners, in or- 
der efficiently and satisfactorily to execute the trusts con- 
fided to them, be provided with proper offices, books, suita- 
ble apparatus, tests, and test glasses, &c., &c., and as provi- 
sion for this comparatively trifling expense was inadvert- 
ently overlooked in framing the law, it is very desirable that 
a small appropriation, at an early day, be made for the 
purpose. One thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the six 
officers, would it is estimated, meet this necessary demand. 
The responsible duties, compared with the salaries of these 
officers, in my opinion, justly challenges the liberality of the 
government in furnishing necessary implements for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. 
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A case requiring decision, and involving nice discrimina- 
tion, was recently presented at the New York customs, and 
presuming it has, or may, very shortly be submitted to you, 
I beg leave, in accordance with your request, to offer some 
suggestions upon it. Some fourteen thousand pounds of 
Maracaibo bark was presented for entry, and rejected as 
“unfit for medicine.” It is one of the numerous varieties 
of cinchona, but possesses neither quinine nor cinchonine> 
(the distinguishing medicinal qualities of those barks.) It 
was invoiced at $4 per 100 pounds. The genuine Peruvian 
bark is worth $70 per 100 pounds. No one doubted the 
genuineness of this bark, but the question arose ‘ is it fit’’ 
and “ proper to to be used asa medicine,’’ possessing no- 
thing of medicinal virtue, save a slightly astringent property, 
and in that inferior to many species of our oaks, and vastly 
inferior to the Cornus Florida, (dog-wood ;) it has one fatal 
quality, and one on which depends its danger, its colour. 
It so closely resembles the yellow valuable variety of the 
cinchona, that an admixture of fifty per cent. would not be 
detected without analysis, and the adulterations of that 
valuable and indispensable medicine have been almost ex- 
clusively with this article. The owner of this bark admits 
that no physician would prescribe it asa medicine, but 
plead its use for tooth powder. ’Tis true, it would make 
tooth powder, but the assurance it would be turned to that 
account, and that alone, was wanting. Itisalso alleged 
as being used for tanning, and the examiner has consented, 
when satisfactory evidence of its application to that pur- 
pose alone be presented, to reconsider the exclusion. 

Construing the law literally, yet in its most obvious sig- 
nification, the fitness of the article for medicinal purposes 
governed the decision of the examiner. Most heartily do 
I acquiesce in that decision, and accord to him skill, and 
and an honest fulfilment of the duties of his post ; placed 
there to guard against impositions of the most dangerous 
kind, he has withstood the arguments of the interested with 
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gallantry and firmness. It is not a medicine, and he who 
imports itas such commits a fraud, designed to be prevented 
by the act of 26thof June last. Iam informed by good 
authority that no other market is now open for this article, 
as all nations exclude it on account of the impositions re- 
sulting from its use. 

An elevation in the standard of purity and strength is 
manifest in all the recent importations, but particularly con- 
spicuous in the leading and most necessary articles in the 
practice of medicine. Opium, morphine, quinine, iodine, 
hydriodate of potass, calomel, blue pill mass, medicinal ex- 
tracts, cinchona, rhubarb root, jalap root, scammony, senna, 
gum gamboge and other medicinal gums, are decidedly 
improved in quality. The chemical preparations are now 
imported of a satisfactory character; properly labelled, &c. 

That adulterations of medicines, to a very considerable. 
extent, will be carried on in this country, none will deny, 
Had Congress the power to prevent it, by a general law, 
it might be avoided. The general government has done all 
in its power, and it is incumbent on the several States, by 
special statute, to render penal the conduct that endangers 
the life and health of the citizens. No one can believe that 
adulterations here would be carried to the extent practised 
by foreigners. It is scarcely presnmable that all the drug- 
gists will be engaged in a traffic so nefarious. The rivalry 
of business, the pride of the profession, and the higher and 
nobler motives of humanity, will be equal to the ingenuity 
and invention of the dishonest, and will effect its exposure 
If this law be faithfully complied with, the house that sells 
an adulterated and spurious medicine, must needs have 
made it ; and the watchfulness of the profession, together 
with the numerous medical journals, jealous of the interests 
and informed of the rights of the medical profession, will 
proclaim the fraud. Law and public opinion will point to 
the remedy. The law requiring all medicinal agents im- 
ported to be pure and of an acknowledged standard, will 
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give an impetus to the employment of talents and capital 
in our own country. Having the advantage of the protec- 
tion afforded by the duty, and a further guard against frauds 
by this law, American enterprise will soon rival older and 
more experienced chemists in the manufacture of necessary 
articles. American quinine has gained a just celebrity, and 
is extensively used by those who have long been familiar 
with the impositions of labels and other counterfeit repre- 
sentations of popular foreign chemicals, and has recently 
become an article of export.* 

An argument used with much pertinacity by the oppo- 
nents of this law on its introduction, and one which time 
alone could test, was, that the revenues of the government 
would be greatly injured by its restrictions. It has been 
my constant care to ascertain this important fact ; and I am 
most happy in the belief that, although it cannot be demon- 
strated by figures, (as no separate record has been kept in 
the various districts by which a comparison could be in- 
stituted,) yet proper inferences are deducible of its satisfac- 
tory action in this particular. The collector at New York 
acknowledging his want of record to answer the question , 
as will be seen by reference to his letter, says: “ In regard 
to the complaint alleged, viz. the reduction of the receipts 
in the way of duties, if it were indeed true, it should not, 
in my opinion, have any effect in deciding the merits of the 


* I have on my table specimens of the quinine manufactured by 
Rosengarten & Denis, of Philadelphia, which fully equals the best 
French quinine in purity and strength. These gentlemen recently ex- 
ported a large quantity, and by reference to the London circular, of 
November 3d, we find it met a ready sale, as “the quality was fine 
and has been much admired.” Messrs. Farr, Powers & Weightman, 
also of Philadelphia, make quinine of equal purity to any in the 
world. Ihave procured from their establishment a sample, which, on 
analysis, indicates great purity, and its use has fulfilled my highest 
expectations. These gentlemen also manufacture morphine equal to 
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bill. If the preservation of life and health are important 
objects to secure in a community, legitimate means to real- 
ize that end are of vital importance. To permit the intro- 
duction of adulterated and spurious articles of medicine 
amongst the people, does, in effect, render the antidote 
worse than the bane; inasmuch as it fails to realize the 
effects intended in its prescription. It will, however, be 
seen in the end, I think, that the law benefits not only the 
public, whose interest in it is paramount,) but also that of 
the revenue, Already certain drugs have been imported 
of a superior quality to those of the same varieties hereto- 
fore, and at a cost of over 100 per cent. on former prices.”’ 

In the absence of all record, I deem it not unreasonable 
to infer that the effect of this law is, or ultimately will be, 
to increase the revenue, particularly under an ad valoren 
tariff. The greatly increased value of the higher grades of 
drugs, &c., now imported, has more than counterbalanced 
any loss sustained by the revenue on the articles rejected. 
Many invoices of high priced drugs, &c., are now ordered 
and imported freely, that were entirely unknown in this 
market, previously to the passage of this law, on account 
of the immense quantities of inferior articles everywhere to 
be met at reduced rates. The example of two or three 
articles will explain the reason of the opinion that the pre- 
sent bill will increase the revenues. Turkey rhubarb, 
Aleppo scammony, and genuine Peruvian bark, were 
scarcely to be found on sale twelve months since. The 
scammony, then imported, came invoiced at from forty to 
ninety cents per pound, a worthless article. The importa- 
tion of this has been excluded, and in its stead we have the 
Aleppo imported at from five dollars to five dollars and 
fifty cents per pound. The Turkey rhubarb that found no 
market here, is now imported in considerable quantities at 
from two dollars to two dollars seventy-five cents per 
pound, and is readily sold. Sixty cases of East India rhu- 
barb were recently imported at thirty-five cents per pound, 
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and were readily sold, thus supplying the place of the worth- 
less articles heretofore imported at from five to ten cents 
per pound. By reference to the rejected articles at New 
York, you perceive Peruvian bark to the amount of seven- 
teen thousand eight hundred and ninety-five pounds. This 
bark was invoiced at from four to fifteen cents a pound. In 
its stead, a genuine article, invoiced at seven/y cents a pound 
to the amount of forty thousand pounds, has been received 
from Valparaiso. Three thousand pounds from London, 
and an invoice of ¢wen/y-eight thousand pounds was ex- 
pected during my stay in thecity. The opium now im- 
ported is, on an average, twenty-five per cent better than 
formerly, and is invoiced at a corresponding rate higher. 
The gum myrrh evinces an improvement of one hundred 
per cent. in quality, and to demonstrate there is no scarcity 
of purchasers, one half of the last importations were sold 
immediately on its arrival. I might exhaust the entire 
catalogue of drugs, &c., but deem the above enumeration 
sufficient. 

The facts set forth appear ample to prove that the extra 
duty accruing from the greatly advanced prices, cor- 
responding with the improved quality of this class of mer- 
chandise in comparison with former importations, is suffi- 
cient to permanently and materially increase the revenue. 

Revenue to the amount of the salaries of the various 
examiners has accrued to the government from penalties. 
Although in one or two of the offices there has as yet 
occurred no necessity for the condemnation of articles, yet 
in all, many invoices have been “marked up,” and the 
penalties have more than equalled the salariesof the various 
examiners. 

There being no separate record of the import of drugs, 
medicines, and chemical preparations, at the different ports, 
by which the department can obtain with precision the in- 
formation that it would be desirable to have embodied in the 
yearly statistical reports for the benefit of Congress and the 
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country, I would suggest that the special examiners be in- 
structed to keep such record and to make quarterly reports 
to the department, and that the examiner at New York be 
allowed a clerk to aid him in his extra duty, as his position 
is not only responsible, but exceedingly arduous. To show 
in some measure the extent of his labour and usefulness, 
in justice to him, as he still continues, at no extra expense 
to the government, to examine and pass, in connexion with 
and in addition to his legitimate duties under the act in 
question, all coarser chemicals, and most other articles used 
in the arts, I will here remark, that on examining the 
books of general entry of passed invoices in :his office, I 
found that the sum total of merchandise passed and noted 
by him since the 12th of July last, the day on which he 
received his present appointment of special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, &c., amounted to over ¢wo millions of 
dollars. 

The deductions clearly inferable from the preceding are, 

ist. An elevation in the quality and purity of the medi- 
cinal agents imported. 

2d. An entire prevention of adulterated and deteriorated 
drugs, &c., from entry and use. 

3rd. No embarrassments to the honest importer and 
dealer. 

4th. An increased revenue. 

5th. Protection to the medical profession and community, 
an increasing confidence, and an earnest desire on the part 
of the people for the continuance of the law and its faithful 
application. 

Every desirable facility has been afforded me by various 
officers of the customs in the prosecution of my inquiries. 
The examiners at the various ports are guod selections, and 
are diligent, faithful, and capable. The post at New York 
is one of great labour and responsibility. The examiner 
is fully competent to the task. With a thorough know- 
ledge of his business, and a devotion to his profession, he 
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has carried out the requisitions of the law faithfully and 
fearlessly. No man in the country could have more satis- 
factorily executed the trust. 

I would be doing injustice to my own feelings were I to 
close this communication without tendering to you, sir, my 
sincere thanks for the prominent part you have taken in 
bringing this important matter to its present success and 
usefulness. ‘The encomiums of a number of the New York 
Journal of Medicine, recently published, are well merited, 
and the referencesto the part you have taken in the incep- 
tion and progress of this law are true. In the midst of 
your numerous and responsible duties, you have not been 
unmindful of the claims of science and humanity. From 
theappointment and directions given to Dr. Bailey, at New 
York, previously to the passage of this bill, to the present 
moment, you have ever had an earnest desire, and have 
taken a leading position to consummate its benefits. That 
it may fulfil our largest expectations, and that your health 
and life may long be spared to your country, is the wish of 

Your humble servant, 
T. O. Epwarps. 

Hon. R. J. Watxen, Secretary of the Treasury. 


ART. XXXIII—ON THE PREPARATION OF OXIDE OF ZINC 
BY COMBUSTION, 


By Mr. G. D. Mivetey. 


Tue author calls the attention of Pharmaceutical Chemists 
to what he conceives to be the advantages resulting from 
the preparation of oxide of zinc by combustion. Having 
directed his attention to this subject for many years, and 
constructed an apparatus for the purpose of effecting the 
combustion of zinc, he has been enabled to overcome the 
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difficulties which had been previously experienced in the 
process. The apparatus employed by Mr. Midgley is a 
large muffle, which is heated to redness in a furnace of suit- 
able construction. The draught of air necessary for sup- 
porting the combustion is conveyed from the muffle by a 
tube passing through the top of the furnace and terminating 
in a vessel containing water, in which the portion of oxide 
which is carried off in the current of hot air is retained. 
With an apparatus of this kind he makes a hundred weight 
or two of the oxide at a time, by a continuous process, the 
zinc being introduced into the muffle from time to time as 
the combustion proceeds. Any particles of metallic zinc 
that may remain mixed with the oxide are subsequently se- 
parated by a sieve. The author states that the zinc or 
spelter of commerce is now made extremely pure, and 
yields by combustion a white oxide, which is free from cad- 
mium or other metals. He expresses an opinion that the 
oxide obtained by this process here described, is more effica- 
cious when used in the form of ointment, than that made 
by any of the processes which have been published in the 
modern Pharmacopeias. In confirmation of this, he al- 
ludes to a statement published some years ago by Mr. Red- 
wood, from which it appeared that the so-called oxide of 
zinc of commerce, contained large quantities of water, and 
of carbonic or sulphuric acid. He also recommends the use 
of oxide of zinc made by combustion, as a subtsitute for 
white lead in the preparation of paint. Among the advan- 
tages which he conceives would result from this substitu- 
tion, are, the superior preservative effect of the oxide of 
zinc, the fact of its not being altered in colour by sulphuretted 
hydrogen or other gases, and the avoidance of those inju- 
rious effects upon the health which are experienced by 
the workmen employed in the manufacture of white lead. 
Mr. Squire inquired if Mr.!Midgley had practically tried 
the use of oxide of zinc as a substitute for white lead in 
paint. He(Mr.S.)had tried it some years ago in his labo- 
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ratory, and found that it was very deficient in the power of 
covering, which is dependent upon the opacity of the 
paint. 

Mr. Mipecey said he had seen it used, and thought 
that although it did not cover so well as white lead, yet, 
taking this deficiency into account, the price at which it 
could be made would compensate for the defect. He had 
calculated that three coats of zinc paint would be equiva- 
lent to two coats of Jead paint. 

Mr. Hoorer remarked that oxide of zinc paint was at 
present sold in London, and he believed the oxide of zinc 
used in making it was imported from abroad. This, at 
least, he knew to be the case with the paint prepared at 
one manufactory. 

Mr. Scanuan had been engaged some years ago in some 
experiments on the preparation of oxide of zinc by combus- 
tion; his object having been to effect the oxidation by 
causing a current of hot air to pass over the surface of 
melted zinc. The results, however, had not realized his 
anticipations. 

Mr. Bett had tried, in the preparation of zinc ointment, 
some of the oxide of zinc made by combustion as a substi- 
tute for that made in the usual way by precipitation and 
calcination, but found that in the state in which he had re- 
ceived it, it was not sufficiently smooth and impalpable. It 
required to be treated by elutriation before being used, so 
as to remove any minute particles of metal that might. re- 
main mixed with it. 

Mr. Repwoop thought that some benefit would result from 
the discussion of this subject, by its affording an opportu- 
nity for again directing the attention of the retail Pharma- 
ceutist to the impurity of much of the oxide of zinc of com- 
merce. He (Mr. R.) had read.a paper before the Society 
some years ago on this subject, the object of which was to 
show that nearly all of what was met with in commerce and 
used in medicine as oxide of zinc was either carbonate of 
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zinc or basic sulphate of zinc, containing only from 64 to 
67 per cent. of the oxide. Since that period manufacturers 
had prepared the true oxide of zine according to the Phar- 
macopeeia ; but he was given to understand that in a great 
majority of cases the retail Pharmacutists still purchased the 
impure preparations, either on account of their being 
cheaper, or because the colour and appearance is more in 
accordance with what they had been accustomed to. The 
oxide of zinc made according to the Pharmacopeia has a 
slightly yellowish colour, while the other preparations are 
white.— Trans. of the Lond. Pharmaceutical Society. 


ART. XXXIV.—ON GOUT PAPER. 
By M. Bucuner. 


MICHALESKUL’s gout paper is thus prepared: Tliree 
drachms of gum euphorbium and six drachms of cantha- 
rides, are powdered and digested with four ounces of spirit 
of wine of ninety per cent., and three drachms of Venice 
turpentine are then added. Fine paper is then to be dipped 
into this tincture and dried in the air. At Jassy, this paper 
is sold under the name of “ Papier Faiard,” or “ Papier 
Schemik.”? According to Mohr’s Pharm. Univ., four 
drachins of cantharidesand one drachm of gum euphorbium 
are to be digested with five ounces of highly rectified spirit 
of wine : to the filtered liquid are added one and a half 
ounces of Venice turpentine, and two ounces ofresin. These 
being melted together, and mixed with the tincture, are to 
be spread thinly on the paper whilst warm. According to 
the Wurlemberg Pharm., one and a half ounces of euphor- 
bium, and the same quantity of cantharides, are digested 
with four ounces of highly rectified spirit of wine for eight 
days, and the tincture then melted with” seven ounces of 
pitch, three ounces of resin, three drachms of turpentine, 
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and two and a half drachms of linseed oil, and the spirit of 
wine evaporated. The residue isto be applied, by means 
of a plaster-machine upon well-sized paper. According to 
the Codex Med. Hamburg., the euphorbium is omitted ; 
four drachms of cantharides are treated with four ounces of 
alcoholised ether, two ounces of elemi, one ounce of balsam 
of tolu, one drachmof balsam of Peru dissolved therein, and 
then mixed with three ounces of resin and one and a half 
ounces of Venice turpentine. The mixture is to be heated 
tillthe spirit is evaporated, and when it has acquired the 
consistency of treacle, it is to be spread on paper. The Ba- 
den Pharmacopeia, substitutes resin of mezereon for the can- 
tharides and euphorbium. It is obtained by means of high- 
ly rectified spirit of wine from mezereon bark, and is puri- 
fied by ether. Twenty-four grains of this resin are to be 
mixed with four ounces of lard, six drachms of white wax, 
and four drachms of spermaceti, and the whole melted to- 
gether. Paper isto be coated with it three times. Accord- 
ing to Cerutti, the paper is to be spread over with a mix- 
ture of pitch, resin, wax, and turpentine. The new Pharm. 
Boruss., of 1826, prescribes the preparation of a charta 
resinosa, by spreading pitch on paper.—Pharmaceutisches 
Central-Blatt, June 24, 1848. 


ART. XXXV.—PASSAGE OF HYDROGEN THROUGH SOLID 
BODIES. 


M. Lovyer states, thatifa current of hydrogen gas ema- 
nating from a capillary orifice, be directed against a sheet 
of paper, held a few milimetres from the orifice, so that the 
current be perpendicular to it, the paper is traversed by the 
gas. But the gas is not sifted through, as might have been 
expected ; it passes as a current, and may be inflamed be- 


hind the paper as though nothing intervened between the 
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gaseous current and the ignited matter ; and further, spongy 
platinum becomes incandescent behind the paper, in the 
path of the current, if the paper be three or four centime- 
tres from the orifice, provided the metal is placed against the 
paper, or, at least a very slight distance fromit. The pres- 
sure under which the phenomenon is produced does not ex- 
ceed from ten to twelve centimetres of water. To my great 
surprise, M. Louyet adds, I have established that hydrogen 
gas traverses with equal facility gold leaf and beaten silver. 
Thus surround spongy platinum with several folds of gold 
or silver leaf, and direct against it a current of hydrogen, the 
platinum will become incandescent, and the gold or silver 
will adhere to its surface. Behind leaf tin also, spongy 
platinum is, in like manner, strongly heated. Througha 
thin membrane of gutta percha, such as is obtained by 
evaporating a slight layer of it from a solution in chloroform, 
hydrogen likewise passes; but hydrogen gas does not sen- 
sibly pass through pellicles of blown gas, however thin they 
may be.—Literary Gazelée. 


ART. XXXVI—ON A NEW COMPOUND OF BORACIC ACID 
WITH SODA, AND ON THE PROBABLE MODE OF FORMA- 
TION OF BORACIC ACID. 


By Dr. P. Bottey. 


I was led to this inquiry from having frequently observed 
that, on mixing solutions of borax and chloride of ammo- 
nium, ammoniacal gas is disengaged. This fact, of which 
I could find no mention in any work, probably from its 
apparent unimportance, may be explained in two ways, 
either an exchange of bases and acids may take place, and 
berate of ammonia and chloride of sodium be formed from 
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borate of soda and chloride of ammonium, and the borate 
of ammonia parts with ammonia even at alow temperature 
like other ammoniacal salts (that it is decomposed at a high 
temperature, with elimination of ammonia, is well known;) 
or the chlorine of the sal-ammoniac may deprive the borax 
of a part of its soda, forming a corresponding amount of 
chloride of sodium, ammonia being thereby liberated, while 
with the remainder of the soda a salt might be formed with 
a larger amount of boracic acid. It seemed to me worth 
the trouble to ascertain which of these suppositions was 
true ; for if the latter happened, we might expect to obtain 
the long-missed quadriborate of soda on employing the two 
bodies in suitable proportions. The following are the salts 
of boracic acid with soda known at present :—Na0O, BOS; 
Na0,2BU* ; NaO6BC*. There are evidently some mem- 
bers missing in this series. 

Chloride of ammonium was mixed with crystallized borax 
in the proportion of 2 equivs. of the latter to 1 of the for- 
mer ; the whole being dissolved and boiled as long as am- 
moniacal vapours were given off. The solution was then 
filtered and very gradually evaporated. This experiment 
was frequently repeated, but each time the same evil occur- 
red, that the first crop of crystals were borax; and on 
further evaporation, if the temperature had been somewhat 
too high, the solution became syrupy and deposited no more 
crystals. But on very slow evaporation, some crystalline 
crusts separated atthe bottom and on the surface, which 
agreed in their external characters and in their chemical 
reactions. After being rinsed with waterand recrystallized 
once, they were obtained nearly free from chlorine; the 
mother liquor alwayscontained a large quantity of chloride 
of sodium. These crusts were very hard, milk-white or 
Vitreous, shining, and presenting upon the surface an agglo- 
merate of minute intimately-adherent crystals, but exhibit- 
ing on fracture a radiate structure. They contain much 
water, which escapes on the application of heat, without, 
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however, puffing up so much as borax. The crystals 
dissolve in from 5 to 6 parts of water at the ordinary tem- 
perature. This solution furnishes, even with dilute sul- 
phuric or nitric acid, white granular precipitates, consisting 
of boracic acid. This behaviour alone would prove that 
the mass was no mixture of borax with free boracic acid ; 
for in a saturated solution of borax, made at the ordinary 
temperature, an addition of acid does not eliminate any 
boracic acid; on the contrary, the latter is more solu- 
ble in water to which some acid has} been added than in 
pure water. The solution of the crystals has no action 
upon tumeric or litmus paper; whilst an ordinary solution 
of borax, as also a solution of boracic acid, turns tumeric 
paper quite brown. 

The analysis of the salt, by decomposition in a platinum 
dish with recently prepared hydrofluoric acid, addition of 
sulphuric acid, and determination of the sulphate of soda, 
gave the following results: 

Soda, 17.60 17.385 1644 1 18.23 
Boracic acid 82.40 82.65 $3.56 4 81.77 

The amount of water which the powdered salt lost over 

sulphuric acid was 32.36, 34.0, 34.5, 34.99 per cent., which 


corresponds to 
Calculated. Found. 


1 equiv. soda, ‘ : ‘ 11.92 11.50 
4 equivs. boracic acid, : 53.46 53.88 
10 equivs. water 34.61 34.61 


The solution of the salt furnished precipitates with all 
those saline solutions with which a solution of borax yields 
precipitates ; they do not differ in colour and solubility, and 
have also that in common, that on washing the precipitates 
furnished by heavy metallic oxides, the amount of boracic 
acid diminishes very considerably. 

I shall now give my view respecting the formatior of 
native boracic acid and of sassoline, which I consider to be 
very simple and in perfect conformity with nature. I ex- 
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plain the formation of boracic acid from the behaviour of 
borax towards chloride of ammonium, 

Among recent chemists, Payen has especially devoted 
attention to the formation of native boracic acid. As is 
well known, it has hitherto only been found in Tuscany, in 
the neighbourhood of Sienna, near Castelnuovo and Sasso, 
and on the island Volcano; in both places in a volcanic 
district, and at both localities accompanied with hot vapours 
which rise from the earth. Payen explains the formation 
of the boracic acid by assuming that strata of sulphuret of 
boron occur at some depth, which are decomposed by the 
percolating water of the ocean, producing boracic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Part of the boracic acid sublimes, 
forms precipitates, and reaches the lagoons; part of it decom- 
poses the salts contained in the sea water, and the carbo- 
nate of lime of the rock thereby liberating carbonic and 
muriatic acids, &c. This is one hypothesis founded upon 
another ; it assumes the existence of a substance, sulphuret 
of boron, which has never been found hitherto; and the 
possibility of its being formed in nature, to judge of its arti- 
ficial preparation, presupposes a rare coincidence of favour- 
able conditions. 

I have found that boracite and datolite, which are borates 
of magnesia and lime, behave precisely like borax towards 
chloride ofammonium, liberating ammonia. But there are 
several minerals besides these and tinkal which contains 
boracic acid, for instance tourmaline, axinite,&c. Now, 
in a volcanic district, where the occurrence of native sal- 
ammoniac is quite usual, it merely requires the presence of 
any such mineral, and the conditions requisite for the pro- 
duction of boracic acid are given. When an excess of 
chloride of ammonium is present, the borax is entirely de- 
composed into chloride of sodium and boracic acid; and the 
same is undoubtedly the case with the other compounds of 
boron. The ascent of the boracie acid with the hot va- 
pours is readily explained, from the known property of 
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this acid of being volatilized from aqueous or alcoholic 
solutions with the vapours of these liquids. The occurrence 
of ammonia, observed by Payen, inthe vapours collected 
by him at Monte Rotundo, in Tuscany, where native bora- 
cic acid occurs in such abundance, greatly favours the view 
that the boracic acid of the lagoons is fofmed in the man- 
ner above indicated.— Chem. Gaz. from Liebig’s Annalen. 


ART. XXXVII.—ON LINIMENTUM SAPONIS. 
By Mr. W. A. Hatiows. 


When recently making dinimentum. saponis, I could not 
help feeling surprised that the Pharmacopeia should for so 
many years have contained a formula for this preparation 
from which it cannot be made in the state in which it is 
required for use. Soap liniment or opodeldoc is always 
prescribed by medical men, under the impression of its 
being a liquid; and the public are so accustomed to use it 
in this form, that if it were offered them in the solid state, 
it would be rejected as useless, or inconvenient for applica- 
tion, Yet, when made according to the instructions of the 
Pharmacopeeia, it becomes solid, and retains that condition 
in all states of the atmosphere. This fact has been noticed 
by some of the commentators on the Pharmacopceia, and 
has been alluded on more than one occasion in the PAar- 
maceutical Journal. In bringing the subject before this 
meeting on the present occasion, my principal object has 
been to call the attention of the College of Physicians, who 
are said to be now engaged in preparing a new Pharmaco- 
poeia, to the defects in the formula alluded to. It is much 
to be regretted that any formula should be admitted into 
the Pharmacopeeia without being previously tested by com- 
petent judges, for in a case like that under notice, when 
the product obtained in accordance with the prescribed 
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instructions, is inapplicable for the purposes for which it 
is intended, the pharmaceutist has no alternative but to de- 
viate from the instructions to such an extent as to fulfil the 
intentions of the prescribers. He is thus forced to break 
through what ought to be a rule of uniform obligation, 
namely, that all medicines used in dispensing, should be 
prepared faithfully according to the Pharmacopeia. 

With the view of ascertaining what is the least amount 
of deviation from the prescribed formula by which a fiuid 
opodeldoc may be obtained, 1 made two or three experi- 
ments, of which the following are the results :— 

1. In the first place, I prepared a specimen of soap liniment 
exactly according to the Pharmacopeia. The soap used in 
the process was the best white Marseilles soap, and to be 
satisfied that this agreed with the definition of  Sapo”’ in 
the Pharmacopeia, part of the specimen used has been 
subsequently examined, and found to be a pure soap made 
form oil and soda. The formula of the Pharmacopeia is as 
follows :— 

“ Take of Soap, Siij. 
Camphor, 3): 
Spirit of Rosemary, {3 xvj. 
Dissolve the camphor in the spirit ; afterwards add the soap, 
and macerate with a gentle heat until it is dissolved. 

The product obtained is a firm jelly, which cannot be 
poured out of a bottle without melting it by heat. A speci- 
men of it, labelled No. 1, is placed on the table for compa- 
rison with other specimens of it about to be described. 

2. The specimen No. 2 has been prepared by dissolving 
as much oil of rosemary as would be contained in spirit of 
rosemary made by distillation according to the Pharmaco- 
peeia, in thirteen ounces of rectified spirit, and to this one 
ounce of camphor was added. ‘Then three ounces of soap, 
previously scraped, was melted in three ounces of water by 
the aid of a gentle heat, and mixed with the alcoholic solu- 
tion. The only material deviation in this process consists 
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in the substitution of three ounces of water for a similar 
quantity of spirit. It will be observed, however, that the 
soap is not kept perfectly in solution. 

3. Another specimen, No, 3, was prepared in the same 
way as the last, but substituting four ounces of water for 
four ounces of the spirit, and this retains its fluid condition. 
The formula by which this is made will stand thus :— 

Take of Soap, iij. 

Camphor, j. 

Rectified spirit, £3 xij. 

Oil of Rosemary, mxij. 

Distilled water, f Ziv. 
Dissolve the camphor and the oil of rosemary in the spirit, 
then dissolve the soap in the water with a gentle heat, and 
mix the two solutions. 

I think it would be an improvement in the formula to in- 
crease the quantity of oil of rosemary to half a drachm ora 
drachm. 

In the above process, I have used a solution of oil of rose- 
mary in spirit for the spirit of rosemary in the Pharmacopeia, 
The College directs spirit of rosemary to be made by mixing 
together oil of rosemary, rectified spirit, and water, and 
then distilling off a quantity equal to the spirit used. The 
product will, of course, consist of the spirit and the volatile 
oil, which pass over, leaving the water behind. Now, I 
Ca would query whether this and some of the other spirits 
fy which are now directed to be made by distillation, would 
y not for all practical purposes be as good if the essential oil 
oa - was merely dissolved in the spirit and the distillation omit- 

| ted. The only advantage that can result from distillation 
when essential oil is used, is that by this means any non- 

io volatile constituent of the oil is rejected, and in the cases of 
| those oils which become resinified by exposure to the air, 
the product may be somewhat more pure where distillation 
has been adopted ; but oil of rosemary and oil of lavender 
do not becume resinified to any appreciable extent, if care- 
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fully kept ; and I am inclined to think that the spirits made 
from these oils are quite as good, and the process for mak- 
ing them is certainly much more simple and easy, when 
the oils, in the best state in which they can be met with in 
commerce, are merely dissolved in the spirit. Spirit of 
lavender is directed, in the Pharmacopeeia, to be distilled 
from the lavender flowers, while spirit of cinnamon and 
spirit of rosemary are ordered to be made by distillation 
with the essential oils, I should conceive that spirit of cin- 
namon ought to be distilled directly from the cinnamon~ 
bark, because the oil of cinnamon is very liable to become 
oxidized, and in this state it acquires very altered charac- 
ters; but spirit of lavender would be generally better when 
made by dissolving the best commercial oil of lavender in 
spirit, than by distilling the flowers obtained from the 
herbalist. I am informed by a gentleman of considerable 
experience that the average quantity of essential oil of 
lavender, equivalent to two and a half pounds of the flow- 
ers (the quantity ordered in the formula of the Pharmaco- 
peia for one gallon of the spirit) is Ziij,grs. xxix. It would 
be a great advantage to those Pharmaceutists who are not 
provided with the arrangements for the distillation of spirits, 
or who are not allowed to conduct such processes by the 
regulations of the insurance offices, if they could make such 
preparations as compound tincture of lavender and com- 
pound camphor liniment, by mere admixture and solution 
of the ingredients. —-Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ART. XXXIX.—ON THE PREPARATION OF BISULPHURET 
OF CARBON. 
By M. 


THE numerous applications which have recently been 


made of bisulphuret of carbon have rendered it important 
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to ascertain the best method of preparing this compound 
abundantly and economically. The apparatus used for 
this purpose consists of a cylinder of cast iron, eight inches 
in diameter and twenty-eight inches long. This cylinder is 
permanently closed at one end, and furnished with a cover, 
which is screwed on at the other end. Through the latter 
an iron tube, two inches in diameter, passes to near the 
bottom of the cylindex : this tube is furnished with an iron 
stopper at its upper extremity. There is also a wide tube 
connecting the top of the cylinder with a suitable refrigera- 
tor, and the lower end of the condensing tube of the refri- 
gerator is inserted into the mouth of a bottle containing 
some water. 

The iron cylinder is filled with wood charcoal, and is 
then placed in a suitable furnace ; when it has acquired a 
dull red heat some pieces of sulphur are introduced through 
the tube, which is then immediately closed with the stop- 
per. The sulphur is converted into vapour, which passing 
over the red-hot charcoal, combines to form the bisulphuret 
of carbon, and this is condensed in the refrigerator and col- 
lected in the bottle of water. With six pounds of charcoal 
and twenty or thirty pounds of roll sulphur, ten pints of 
the crude bisulphuret may be made in the course of six or 
seven hours.—Ibid, from Journal de Pharmacie. 


ART. XL.—ADULTERATION OF CREAM OF TARTAR. 
By Mr, James Grant. 


I bee through the medium of the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, to call the attention of Chemists and Druggists to the 
adulteration of powdered cream of tartar, as it is, I believe, 
one of those articles which, from its cheapness, &c. is gene- 
rally supposed not to be worth sophisticating. A specimen 
obtained from one of the most respectable wholesale drug- 
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gists in London yielded, in 100 grains, 84 grains of sulphate 
of iime (gypsum.) 

As cream of tartar is the source to which the chemical 
student is generally referred for pure carbonate of potash | 
the exposure of this fraud becomes doubly important.—Jbid, 


ART. XLI.—COLLODION AS A COATING FOR PILLS. 
By Mr. E. H. Durpen. 


I rnp that collodion may be usefully employed for coat- 
ing pills; for this purpose the pills may be placed on the 
point of a fine pin or needle, and dipped into the solution 
of gun cotton. The solution I used had a sp. gr. of 0.810, 
and I found two dippings gave a perfect coating. An aloetic 
or colocynth pill thus covered may be placed on the 
tongue, and no taste experienced of the bitter ingredients 
entering into its composition. Its medicinal effect is not 
interfered with. Solutions of gutta percha in chloroform, 
and bisuljhuret of carbon, effects the same purpose, but the 
collodion is preferable.—Jdid. 


ART. XLII.—METHOID) OF DETECTING THE FLOUR OF 
INDIAN CORN IN THAT OF WHEAT. 


By M. Mavviet La Grance. 


Tre sample is sifted, and 2 grms. of the finest flour mixed 
jn a test-tube with four grms. of nitric acid, and well stirred 
with a glass rod. After this add 60 grms. of water, and 
then 2 grms. of carbonate of potash dissolved in 8 grms. 
water. When no Indian corn is present, as soon as the 
carbonic acid has escaped, only yellowish flakes separate ; 
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but when any Indian corn is present, some orange-yellow 
particles subside, which are easily detected. In this way 
an admixture of from 4 to 5 per cent. of Indian corn with 
wheaten flour may be detected.—Journ. de Chem. Méd. 


ART. XLIII—EXPERIMENTS ON SENNA AND ARGOL 
LEAVES. 


By HEBERLEIN. 


AccorpinG to Heberlein, spirit of wine extracts from 
senna leaves only chlorophylle and extractive matter, the 
cathartine of Lassaigne and Feneulle, which does not, 
however, possess in the slightest degree the purgative effect 
ascribed to it by these gentlemen; for after repeated expe- 
riments with smaller quantities, the alcoholic extract of one 
and a half ounces of folia sennz were taken without any 
effect. The uselessness of treating senna-leaves with spirit 
of wine, and the inefficacy of tinctura sennz are therefore 
obvious. The aqueous extract of four drachms of senna- 
leaves, which had first been exhausted by spirit of wine, 
effected evacuations with griping; so that the griping prin- 
ciple had not been removed by the spirit. The leaves 
used for these experiments were those of Tripoli senna, 
which are quite free fromthe leaves of Cynanchum Arghel. 
The latter, which are found among the Alexandrian senna, 
are in bad favour among physicians, but without just 
grounds, for experiments made with the picked leaves of 
Cynanchum Arghel showed them to be harmless. An 
infusion of two anda half drachms produced no effect or 
inconvenience.—Pharm. Jour., from Pharmaceutisches 


Central- Blatt. 
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ABSTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


Ata Stated Meeting of the College, held at the Hall of 
Pharmacy, Third month 27th, 1847—Present 18 members. 
President in the Chair. The minutes of the Board of Trus- 
tees were read and approved. Through them the College 
is informed that Charles Bullock,a graduate of the College, 
has been elected a resident member. 

The Committee appointed on the adulteration of drugs, 
verbally reported that they had given further attention to 
the important matters submitted to them, and were con- 
tinued. 

The Committee on the Code of Ethics, &c., reported 
through its Chairman that no further conference has been 
had with the Committee of the College of Physicians, in 
consequence of their not having been called together by the 
Chairman of that body, as was agreed upon in their last 
interview. 

The proposal to alter law 5th, sec. 2d, referred from the 
last meeting to the consideration ofjthis, was freely discussed, 
and on motion referred to the next stated meeting. 

The Committee on Latin Labels reported that the pre- 
sent edition is nearly exhausted, and that there is a sufficient 
sum in their hands to publish another edition. On motion 
of Samuel F. Troth, it was Resolved, that the Committee 
be authorized to publish a second edition, if in their judg- 
ment it is best to do so. 

The following report of the Committee on the Sinking 
Fund, was read and directed to be placed on the minutes. 

“ The Committee on the Sinking Fund report that since 
their appointment in the fall of 1846, they have received the 


following amounts, viz : 
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From the committee on Latin Labels, - . $350.00 
Publication Committee, . 100.00 

« Tax on Professors, 

“ Sale of Patent Medicine Disestions 146.55 


$774.39 


With which they have had an edition 
of Patent Medicine Directions printed, 
the cost, including paper, printing, &c., 
amounts to ‘ : $360.80 
They have also purchased $500 of the 
College loan for 370.00 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the Commit- 
SamvE. Trorn, 


Warper 
Josers C. TukNPENNY, 
Committee.” 


The following resolution, offered by Samuel F. Troth 
was, on motion; adopted, and the Secretary was directed to 
transmit a copy to Professor Wood. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy be presented to Dr. Geo. B. Wood, for the 
liberal manner in which he has relinquished to the Com- 
mittee on the Sinking Fund for a small compensation, all 
his interest in the loans of the College. 

The following report from the Publishing Committee was 
read and directed to be placed on the minutes. Accompany- 
ing the report, a statement of receipts and expenditures for 
the past year was submitted, from which it appears that 
there is a balance in their hands of three hundred and 
seventy-four dollars, subject to a bill for printing No. 2 of 
the present volume of the Journal of Pharmacy: 
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To the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

‘‘ The Publishing Committee respectfully report that the 
duties of their appointment have been attended to. The 
Editors, by additional exertion, issued five numbers within 
the year 1848, by which means the work has been made to 
date its commencement with the January number, anda 
fruitful cause of confusion removed. The proprietors of 
Carson’s Medical Botany having offered to furnish litho- 
graph plates from that work, at a moderate price, the Jour- 
nal has been embellished with several of them accompany- 
ing articles on subjects of the materia medica. The second 
number of the twenty-first volume is now in progress, and 
will be issued about the usual iime in the first week of 
April. The finances of the committee will be exhibited in 
the annexed statement of its accoumts. All of which is 
submitted by 


D. B. 
Cuas. 


Epwarp ParrisH, 
JOsE ARSON 

ra C Editors. 
Wa. Procrer, Jr. 


Rosert 


J 


This being the usual time for the annual election of offi- 
cers of the institution, the College proceeded to the election, 
and the Chairman appointed Alfred B. Taylor and Jacob 
L. Smith, tellers, who reported that the following named 
members had received a majority of votes, whereupon they 
were declared duly elected to the respective offices. 

President. 
Daniel B. Smith. 
ist Vice President. 
Charles Ellis. 
2d Vice President. 
Samuel F. Troth. 


Treasurer. 
Joseph C, Turnpenny. 
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Secretary. 
Dillwyn Parrish. 
=! Corresponding Secretary. 
William Hedgson, Jr. 
Trustees. 
Warder Morris, John H. Ecky, 
William Procter, Jr. Edward Parrish, 
Joseph Carson, William P. Troth, 
Robert Bridges, John Harris. 
Publishing Commitiee. 
Robert Bridges, Charles Ellis, 
Edward Parrish, Daniel B. Smith. 
Committee on Sinking Fund. 
Warder Morris, Samuel F. Troth, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny. 


Then, on motion, adjourned. 
Dittwyn Paraisu, Secretary. 
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DEATH OF BERZELIUS. 


Tuis distinguished chemist, the father of analytical chemis- 
try,expired on the 7thof Aug., 1848, at Stockholm. Baron 
Berzelius was born on the 20th of Aug., 1779, in Ostergéth- 
land, in Sweden, of a respectable family. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the University of Upsala, where he 
made a rapid progress in his studies, particularly in his fa- 
vourite science—Chemistry ; after passing the necessary ex- 
aminations, he received his diploma of Doctor in Medicine 
in 1804, and was appointed Medicine et Pharmacie Ad- 
junctus at the Collegium Medicum at Stockholm, and gave 
instruction in chemistry to young students, and on account 
of his small income, was obliged to practice occasionally as 
a physician. In 1807 he was appointed Medicine Phar- 
maciz Professor; and in the same year he instituted, in con- 
junction with seven other eminent men, the Swedish Medi- 
cal Society at Stockholm, now a flourishing institution, and 
constituting the very heart of the medical profession in 
Sweden. 

In 1808 he was made a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, in 1810 officiated as President, and in 1818 as 
Perpetual Secretary. On the occasion of holding this ap- 
pointment for a quarter of a century,a dinner was given in 
the Academy by the members to this distinguished savant, 
which was presided over by his present Majesty, then the 
Crown Prince, who on proposing the health of Berzelius, 
expressed his grateful acknowledgment of his own obliga- 
tions to Berzelius for the valuable private instruction he 
had received from him in his younger days. In the same 
year he was appointed a member of the Royal Sanitary 
Board, of which, at the time of his death, he was the senior 
member. Asa proof of the magnitude of his laborious pur- 
suits, it may be sufficient to mention that he first developed 
the electro-chemical system, and that he has also examined 
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and minutely described the atomic theory of the elemen- 
tary bodies. He discovered and examined several great 
classes of chemical combinations, as, for instance, the differ- 
ent degrees in which sulphur combines with fluoric acid, 
with platinum, columbium, vanadium, tellurium, and phos- 
phorus, the sulphates, &c. In organic chemistry he has no 
less distinguished himself by his experiments, and, properly 
speaking, he has laid the foundation of vegetable and ani- 
mal chemistry, more particularly the latter. As regards 
chemical analysis, the highest merits are due to him, for 
having arranged a new and generally adopted chemical 
nomenclature. His works, which have been for the most 
part translated into the English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Polish languages, are so numerous and volu- 
minous, that, considering the accuracy with which every 
thing is described, it appears to be almost a wonder how 
one man, whose time, besides, is occupied with a great 
amount of official duties, has been able to accomplish such 
a mass of scientific publications. 

Berzelius had received from his Majesty King Charles 
John many marks of high distinction: he was created a 
nobleman in 1818, a Baron in 1835, Knight Commander of 
the Royal Order of Wasa in 1821, and Grand Cross of the 
same order in 1829; he was a Knight of the Royal Swe- 
dish order of the Polar Star, and of several foreign orders 
received from the Emperor of Russia and the Kings of Prus- 
sia, Denmark, Belgium, France, and Sardinia ; an honorary 
member of upwards of one hundred literary and scientific 
societies. In consideration of the great services which Ber- 
zelius has bestowed on his native country, the members of 
the Diet at Stockholm in 1840, voted to him the annual sum 
of 2000 dollars banco as a pension for his lifetime indepen- 
dent of his former emoluments.—Zance?. 
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Editorial Department. 


Our readers will notice the report of Dr. Edwards on the working 
of the Law against the admission of adulterated and deteriorated drugs 
and chemicals, in the contents of this number. We cannot avoid 
feelings of gratulation in observing the success which has thus far 
attended this novel experiment, and hope that it augurs favourably for 
the introduction of further reforms in relation, not merely to the impor- 
tation of bad drugs from foreign parts, but to their existence and sale 
within the limits of our own country. The general government has 
nobly done its part—it remains for the State legislatures and Execu- 
tives to look into this important subject and ascertain what there is for 
them to do, that will benefit the public interests over which they are 
appointed to watch. Weare fully impressed with the grave difficulties 
that present themselves in an approach to the reformation hinted at. 
The spirit of free trade which pervades our people, and which induces 
a jealous watchfulness over every movement that in the slightest degree 
really or apparently invades their assumed rights, is in opposition to any 
laws which tend to place the practice of Pharmacy exclusively in the 
hands of the regularly educated. It is well known that the existing 
laws relative to the practice of Medicine have but little influence in 
frowning down the inroads of quackery; empirics flourish, become 
wealthy, and occupy positions of respectability in public opinion; and 
so great isthe tendency in the general mind to be cured in a mar- 
vellous manner, that it has been remarked that those regular practi- 
tioners who have not scrupled to humour this weak side of the com- 
munity, have succeeded far more rapidly in acquiring a practice, and 
consequent wealth, than their more conscientious brethren. 

It will be a source of deep mortification to the friends of medical 
reform, if the vile practice of drug adulteration, which we have sup- 
posed to be chiefly confined to the foreign trade, shall now flourish 
within our own limits,—-that the skill and imitativeness proverbially 
characteristic of the Anglo-American shall be turned to the base pur- 
poses of fraud in drugs. There are no other means of guarding 
against this nefarious practice, save those that arise from confining 
the distribution of drugs to the consumer, in the hands of the qualified; 
so long as herbalists, grocers, and general store keepers can vend not 
only drugs, but active and important pharmaceutical preparations, of 
whose composition and strength they are ignorant, and of whose 
qualities they are unable to judge, there is a ready market for adultera- 
tions. The phrase “ good enough for the West,” will be replaced by 
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‘* good enough for the ignorant,” and those who acknowledge the grocer 
and general dealer as their pharmaceutists, whether in east or west, 
north or south, will, to a large extent, become the willing consumers 
of trashy and deteriorated medicines. 

We earnestly hope that every pharmaceutist, who feels the least 
interest in the advancement of his profession, will so far contribute to 
the general good, as te watch the drug-market closely, and expose 
every attempt at fraud that may come under his notice. We shall 
willingly second the endeavours of such, by opening our pages to their 
communications, for we believe much good may be done in this indi- 


vidual way. 


The Code of Ethics of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, was 
communicated to the American Medical Association, which met in 
May last, by one of the Committee having charge of its distribution, 
and it affords us pleasure to state, that it was inserted entire in the 
first volume of their Transactions for the year 1848. 


We omitted, in our last number, to acknowledge the receipt, via 
express, of a specimen of purified cod-liver oil from Mr. Emery 
Souther, of Boston, which we now do. In comparing this oil with 
that of a similar character then in the market, we find it fully equal 
in appearance and freedom from fishy odour; but more recent im- 
portations into our market have possessed sensible qualities less cal- 
culated to offend the taste of the patient. We hope that the advantages 
possessed by the Bostonian Pharmaceutists in procuring the recent 
livers of the cod, will induce them to resort to every means afforded 
by the most enlightened manipulation to extract this cil as free from 
nauseous properties as possible. The fishy odour is acquired by the 
most carefully prepared cil, by exposure to the air and heat; and it is 
presumable that the quicker the process, the more gentle the heat 
used, and the more completely the oil is excluded from the air after 
preparation, the better and milder will be the product obiained. The 
reader is referred to an interesting article by Dr. Pereria on cod liver 


oil in this number. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt, from Mr. Campbell Morfit, 
author of “‘ Chemical and Pharmaceutic Manipulations,” of a copy of 
his sheet of labels for “the test series.” We are informed that the 
ink used in printing these labels, is not liable to be effected by acid 
vapours in the laboratory; if as much could be said for the paper upon 
which the ink is laid, the chemist would have additional cause to 
thank Mr. Morfit for this contribution to the fittings of his laboratory. 
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